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fiycuraion, 1904* 



/^\N Tuesday, the 14th June, 1904, about eighty 
Vir members and friends of the Society made a 
delightful excursion in the Mansfield district, taking en 
route the churches of Skegby, Teversal, Hardwick Hall, 
and the churches of Mansfield Woodhouse, and Mansfield. 
. A start was made punctually at 9.30 a.m. from 
Sutton Junction, in six brakes, and though the road to 
Skegby was not very interesting in character, a climb 
up the hill, on nearing the church, revealed some charm- 
ing views of the surrounding country. 

On reaching the church our party was welcomed by 
the vicar, the Rev. H. J. Stamper, and Mr. G. G. Bonser 
read the following paper. 



Mr. G. G. BONSER'S PAPER. 

Skegby church was anciently a chapel of Mansfield, and 
. its dedication was long unknown. Prom time immemorial 
the village feast has been held on the first Sunday after the 
10th of July. Though the church at Mansfield is dedicated 
to St. Peter, the ancient fair there was held on the 10th of 
July, and it may be that the inhabitants of Skegby held their 
feast at the same time. 

B 



The church was restored by the late vicar, the Rev. 
F. J. Taverner, in 1870, and the restoration was much 
needed. The north aisle was then added, and the chancel 
extended about nine feet. In the process of restoration, a 
chancel arch of Norman work, much smaller than the present 
one, was unfortunately destroyed ; in fact nothing of the late 
Norman work in the chnrch could be preserved, owing to the 
amount of dilapidations that in the course of years had 
accrued. The present ruinous condition of the church, as 
marked by strong timbering in the arches of the arcades 
and an iron band round one of the columns, is entirely due 
to the coal mining underneath. The walls on the outside 
have many ancient tombstones inserted in them ; one shew- 
ing a chalice, many others swords. 

There are not many points of interest left within the 
church ; but in the south aisle there is a piscina, in situ, of 
the 13th century, and indicative of a chapel or chantry there 
in earlier days. On the same wall is the kneeling figure of 
a priest, which was removed from the outside of the church 
and was placed in its present position at the time of the 
church's restoration (1870). There is an inscription beneath 
the figure, of two lines in relief, the upper one reading " Pro 
anima ejus,'* &c., and the lower one " Paternoster." 

The two most interesting stone effigies,* now reared 
against the tower wall, were no doubt originally recumbent, 
and their excellent preservation is perhaps largely due to this 
change in their position. I think there cannot be the least 
doubt that they are of the late 13th or early 14th century. 
At that time the manor was held by Edmund Spigurqell, who 
was also seized of the manor of Staunton in Essex, and as 
his father was Sealer of the King's writs in A.D. 1227, and 
his grandfather was Sergeant of the King's Chapel about 
1207, he was a man of some importance. I therefore suggest 
that these effigies are those of Edmund Spigurnell and his 
wife, A.D. 1296. 

The residence of these Spigurnells was probably near 

(1) Drawings of these e£Bgies are given in Throsby's History. 



the side of the Great Northern Railway, as buildings 
situated near the station, and now belonging to a farm, 
shew undoubted traces of Transitional Norman and Early 
English work.* 

The village of Skegby stands within the borders of 
Sherwood Forest, and derives its name from the "skeg" or 
wild plum tree, on which the peach and apricot were grafted, 
"by" of course being the Danish termination for "settlement." 



Mr. T. M. Blagg, F.S.A., then read the following 
paper relating to some recently discovered inquisitions. 



Mr. T. M. BLAGG'S PAPER. 

Skegby, like many other places in our county, possesses 
so many documents of record, in the Public Record Office 
and elsewhere, that its history may be traced with extra- 
ordinary minuteness of detail from the days of Domesday 
downward. Indeed, out of the small number of Inquisitiones 
Post Mortem yet published by our Society, no less than Jive 
in the short space of only thirty years, 1499-1527, relate 
to this small parish. These all refer to the families of 
Lyndley and Bryde. 

At least two Skegby men have attained to some distinc- 
tion. Henry Spigumely the judge, who was called to the 
parliaments of 1297 and 1316, and who, in 1312, was one of 
the two judges who condemned Piers Gaveston ; and John 
Bride y who was Archdeacon of Derby from 1431 to 1473. 
With reference to the latter man, I have here, by courtesy of 
Mr. Dodsley, a most interesting document, a private inquisi- 
tion held at Skegby in the year 1460, interesting not only 
because of its somewhat unusual form and matter, but also 
because it tells us that the inquiry was held in the chapel of 
St* Andrew, of Skegby, thus fixing the patron saint of the 
church, the dedication of which was thought to be lost, and is 

(^) Mr. BoAser has more fully described these buildings in " Notts. 
Notes and Queries " for 1898, page 106. 



stated in your programme of to-day's excursion as being un- 
known. The document also mentions a rood of land " lying 
next the cross in the eastern field** of Skegby, an incidental de- 
scription which shews not only the existence of one of the 
then common crosses or wayside calvaries, but that it stood 
in the "eastern field," which would be the easternmost of the 
three great divisions of unenclosed arabfe land, when the soil 
of Skegby was tilled on that ancient "three:field system," 
which we saw still surviving when at Laxton two years ago. 

Another point of interest about this inquisition is that it 
is dated from the pontifical instead of the regnal year ; after 
the year of our Lord 1460 it reads, " in the third year of the 
eighth indiction of the pontificate of the most holy father in 
Christ and our Lord, the lord Pius the Second, by divine 
providence, Pope, on the 18'** day of the month of October." 

The reason of this inquisition was that Roger Bryde, 
having lands in Skegby, died, and these lands passed, in 1435, 
into the hands of. his three sons, John, John, and Robert.* 
On 13th February, 1460, the elder of these two Johns died at 
Skegby, so that his brothers, John and Robert, became sole 
owners of the lands. But the elder John left a young son, 
named after his grandfather, Roger, and this Roger accused 
John the younger, his uncle, of having illtreated his father, 
his mother, and himself, and of having caused his father's 
death. Now this John Bryde, junior, Roger's uncle, was 
Archdeacon of Derby, and was so perturbed by these accusa- 
tions against himself, that he caused this inquisition to be 
held at Skegby in order to prove their libellous nature. In the 
finding of the jury, it is recorded that John Bryde was an 
inmate of the house of the Cistercian Order at Beauvale both 
before and after the death of his brother, John Bryde, senior, 
and that, far from having illtreated his brother's family, he 
had always befriended them, and had paid for the education 
of his nephew, Roger (who made the accusations), at a 
grammar school. 

(^) For note on duplicated Christian names in same family, see 
R. C. Waters' Parish Registers in England, p. 43. 
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We have also here two early charters relating to Skegby, 
for permission to examine which the members are also 
indebted to Mr. Dodsley. The first is a charter of inspeximus. 
of King Henry VIII. dated at Westminster 17th April, 1532, 
reciting a charter of the year 1500 to the effect that Thomas, 
son of Percival Lynley, of Skegby, had there a messuage and 
sixteen acres of land and a certain cleared pasture {i.e. forest 
land which had been redeemed and brought into cultivation), 
which were formerly Godfrey Spigurneirs, and that this 
Thomas Lynley held these lands and the manor of Skegby of 
the King by service, which was quitted by payment of a rent 
of 12d. for every service. So the said Thomas pays to the 
King £4. 5s. 4d. for his relief, and upon the rolls of the 
exchequer being examined, it was found that in the year 1309 
Edward Spygurnell, son and heir of John Spygurnell, had 
been in like mode charged with his relief for the said manor, 
etc. Part of the Great Seal of England is still attached to 
this document. 

As showing the enormous way back to which we can 
trace the descent of these lands from hand to hand, and the 
glorious continuity of our national records, I may mention 
that there is still in existence a charter of King John, granting 
to Godfrey Spigurnel "serviens noster in capella nostra" five 
bovates of land and a mill at Skegby in 7207. 

The other charter which we have here is a grant by 
Queen Elizabeth on 14th November, 1596, to Edward Long- 
ford of a thirty-one years* lease of "a watermill called Sutton 
Mill,'* with the ponds of the same, within the forest of Sher- 
wood on payment of an annual rent of 51s. 8d., etc., and 
giving him permission to fell timber in the forest of Sherwood 
"by the assignment of our officers," for the purpose of 
repairing the said mill, etc. Queen Elizabeth's terms of 
leasehold seem to have been conveniently elastic, for the 
document goes on to add, " provided always that if any other 
shall wish to give more of increase for the premises per 
annum, without fraud or deceit, that then the said Edward 
Longford, etc., are bound to pay as much, if they wish to have 
the custody /" 



Translation op the Inquisition on page 4. 
In the Name of God. Amen. By the present public 
instrument may it appear evident to all that in the year from 
the incarnation of our Lord according to the computation of 
the Church of England 1460, in the third year of eighth 
indiction of the pontificate of the most holy father in Christ 
and our Lord the lord Pius the Second, by divine providence 
Pope, on the 18th day of the month of October in the chapel 
of St. Andrew of Skegby in the diocese of York, in the personal 
presence of me the underwritten notary and of the under- 
written witnesses — John Machon, Nicholas Scharp, Ralph 
Stanyhurst, William Capron, John Pecok, John Scharp, and 
Robert Clerk, inhabitants dwelling in the town of Skegby 
aforesaid, fntCttOflateb COttCCtnind the ordering and dis- 
position of the lands and tenements of Roger Bryde formerly 
of Skegby above said, now for a long time dead, answering 
said that the aforesaid Roger Bryde was seized as of fee to 
himself his heirs and assigns according to the custom of the 
manor in two messuages in the town of Skegby aforesaid with 
certain lands and tenements pertaining to the same, and had 
three sons, namely John, John and Robert and thus seized 
alone of the lands & tenements aforesaid, came into the full 
court held at Skegby 5 April 13 Hen. VI. [1435] and 
surrendered into the hand of the lord all the said lands and 
tenements with their appurtenances except one rood of land 
lying next the cross in the eastern field there to the use of 
Robert Atkynson and John Atkynson to have and to hold to 
the same Robert and John their heirs and assigns according 
to the custom of the manor. HttZ) BttCV this the said 
Robert & John came to the court held at Skegby 8 Oct. 14 
Hen. VI. [1435] and surrendered into the hand of the said 
lord two messuages, lands and tenements with all their appur- 
tenances in the town and lands of Skegby to the use of John 
Bryde senior, John Bryde junior, and Robert Bryde, sons of 
the aforesaid Roger Bryde, to have and to hold to the same 
John, John & Robert, their heirs and assigns according to the 
custom of the manor, as in the rolls of the same court fully 
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appears. HttZ) aftCtWHtbS the said. John Bryde senior 
(so seized jointly with John Bryde junior and Robert 
Bryde, his brothers) died at Skegby 13 Feb. 38 Hen. 
VI. [1460], after whose death the said John Bryde junior 
and Robert his brother were alone seized and are alone 
seized in the said two messuages and all the land and 
tenements aforesaid, with their appurtenances. {HOtCOVCtt 
whereas Roger Bryde, scholar, son of the said John Bryde, 
senior, because he is not able, as he says, to induce by 
fair means the said John Bryde, junior. Archdeacon of 
Derby, to be well-wishing to him in recompensing him for 
injuries and damage inflicted jointly upon himself his father 
and mother and others, purposes to bring divers complaints 
against him in Parliament, charging him with being an 
oppressor and causer of the death of the said John Bryde the 
elder his father— baPittfl bcett que0tiOne& upon this they 
say expressly that he was his special helper and supporter 
and never oppressor nor the causer of his death, for the said 
John Bryde senior was an old man and decrepit and held 
down by various infirmities for many years before his death, 
and John Bryde, junior, the aforesaid Archdeacon was, before 
and after the death of the said John Bryde senior, for a long 
time in the house of the Cistercian Order at Beauvale in the 
County of Nottingham, and never did he inflict any injury or 
detriment on the said John his brother, his wife, or his sons, 
but before all others wa$ a special helper to them in all 
matters and incurred great expense on account of their 
affairs, without any repayment. HU& Roger Bryde, the 
aforesaid scholar, son of the said John Bryde senior his 
brother, threatening as above, he maintained at the grammar 
school for five or six years at his cost and expense and caused 
to be sufficiently supplied to the said Roger all things neces- 
sary in food and clothing and never inflicted other injuries on 
him. nbOtCOVCt I John, the underwritten notary, have seen 
and touched certain testimonial letters of venerable fathers. 
Abbots, Priors, and other gentlemen worthy of credence, 
obtained on the occasion of the said iniquitous and unjust 
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malignancy of Roger Bryde, scholar aforesaid, and sealed 
with their seals, in faith and testimony to the good faith and 
honest conversation of John Bryde, Archdeacon, for thirty 
years and more, labouring in his benefice all the year through 
the archidiaconate of Derby without any injuries or unjust 
exactions, always well known. 

And that from before the death of the Bishop of good 
memory, formerly Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield from this 
time now the fifth bishop, he was not adhering to any lord, 
but always laboured in his benefice as above and relieved his 
neighbours, friends and others as much as he could, and 
especially John Bryde his elder brother ; and Roger son of 
that John senior he sent to the schools and caused him to be 
supplied with all necessary food and clothing as above ; and 
neither to him, his father or mother or any of his brothers, 
did he inflict any injuries in any way, or ever in his life did he 
do anything imagined or intended to cause his death or that 
of any other creature by Christianity [sic] . 

Upon all which things Master John Bryde, Archdeacon 
of Derby abovesaid, required me the underwritten notary to 
draw up for him one or more public instruments. All these 
things were done as written and recited above in the year of 
the Lord, Indiction, Pontificate, Month, Day, and Place 
above-written, being present the discreet and honourable men, 
Dominus William Foliam, priest, and George Barry " beatus" 
of the diocese of Lichfield, Coventry, and York, witnesses 
to the premisses specially summoned and interrogated. 

And I, John Altoftes, clerk, etc. 
Inquisitionbs Post Mortem relating to Skegby 

PRINTED BY ThB ThOROTON SoCIBTY. 

Reference 
Percival Lynley, Esq., 21 Aug., 1499 
John Bryde, 19 June, 1505 

John Bryde, 4 Aug., 1506 ... 

Thomas Lyndeley of Lyndeley, Esq., 14 

June, 1524 

William Lyndeley, 18 May, 1527 
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Leaving Skegby our party proceeded by a winding 
lane, flanked by high hedges and flower-decked banks, 
as far as Teversal. Here the vicar, the Rev. G. E. "versal. 
Eaton, welcomed the members to a church full of 
interesting details and old associations. The flat tomb- 
stones of Roger Greenhalge and Anna his wife, the 
Molyneux busts, the quaint family pew, the remarkable 
treatment of the arcades and tower, and the fine south- 
west doorway were all carefully inspected; and the 
Rev. J. Standish read the following paper, dealing with 
the architectural details of the church. 



Rev. J. STANDISH'S PAPER. 

The legend of St. Catharine does not date further back 
than the 8th century in the Bast and the 11th century in the 
West. 

It is curious as an evidence of the common life of the 
Bast flowing back on the West through the Crusade, to find 
by the beginning of the 14th century, Venice taking St. 
Catharine as patroness of her colleges; and some fifty 
churches dedicated to her name in Bngland. 

St. Catharine, who was martyred A.D. 307, was a 
daughter of the King and Queen of Bgypt. She was remark- 
able for beauty of mind and face ; she studied mathematics, 
particularly astronomy ; also Plato, and would have answered, 
we are told, the questions of the Queen of Sheba better than 
Solomon did. Her parents died early, leaving her queen at 
the age of fourteen ; wiser than all around her, but an orphan 
and alone. Soon after this she became a convert to the 
Christian religion, and her legend contains at this point, 
visions of angels with chaplets of white lilies and chaplets of 
red roses. After her baptism, the Blessed Virgin appeared 
to her in a dream with the Divine Child. Then the Lord 
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smiled on her, held out his hand, and plighted His troth to 
her. When she awoke she saw the ring of her spiritual 
marriage on her finger, and thenceforth despised the world 
and all its pomps for Christ. 

During the persecution instituted by the Emperor Maxi- 
min II., St. Catharine, assuming the ofQce of advocate of 
Christianity, displayed such cogency of argument as silenced 
her pagan adversaries. Maximin, troubled with this success, 
assembled fifty of the ablest sophists of Alexandria to confute 
the saint ; but they were both vanquished in debate and con- 
verted to a belief in the Christian doctrines. The tyrant 
thereupon commanded the new converts to be massacred, but 
for St. Catharine he reserved a more cruel punishment. She 
was placed in a machine composed of four wheels, connected 
together and armed with sharp spikes, so that as they 
revolved the victim might be torn in pieces. A miracle inter- 
vened — a flash of lighthing severed the cords with which St. 
Catharine was bound ; shattered the engine in pieces, causing 
the death both of executioners and bystanders. 

Maximin, however, still bent on her destruction, ordered 
her to be carried beyond the walls of the city, where she was 
first scourged and then beheaded. The legend proceeds to 
say that after her death, her body was carried by angels over 
the Red Sea, to the summit of Mount Sinai. 

Now there cannot be the least doubt that this south-west 
door is Norman in its origin, and that it is meant to carry 
repeated references to the legend of St. Catharine, of which 
I have given you the main story. A wheel, a sword, a book, 
a lamb, a palm, a lily, a rose, are all possible symbols of this 
church's dedication saint ; and the fact that the work is 
Norman proves the dedication to have been one of the very 
earliest to St. Catharine. 

The extraordinary point about this door is, that as it 
now stands, it is distinctly composite in character ; for it con- 
tains worked stones, the presence of which it is difficult to 
explain. The original doorway may possibly have stood at 
the west end of the church, prior to the latei^ building of the 
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tower, which was built over part of the western bays of the 
arcades. 

For instance, we find built into the jambs four double 
capitals with zig-zag or scroll ornament upon them, a single 
capital has a fleur-de-lys, or lily ornament ; the fifth from 
the floor on the left hand side (west side) has carved on it 
a priest in vestments, in the act of blessing. Perhaps the 
Apostle, St. John, is meant to be represented, seeing the 
stone, as shewn in the illustration we give, bears the name 
Johannes. The sixth stone has a palm leaf ; the seventh 
three fishes, a symbol of baptism in the Name of the Holy 
Trinity; the eighth, a serpent; the central or keystone repres- 
ents a thorn. 

On the right hand side, counting from the floor, the 
fifth stone bears the lamb supporting a cross, the sixth 
perhaps a flail, and the tenth the dove, the symbol of the 
Holy Spirit. Others have the character of Catharine wheels, 
or roses, and in the serpent and the flail we may have symbols 
of the Egyptian worship of Serapis, which St. Catharine is 
said to have refuted. 

The tower is built in three stages, each receding from the 
lower stage. The lowest contains a window, which has a flat 
segmental arch with the Molyneux cross above it. This 
window seems to have been inserted by John Molyneux in 
1684. The middle stage of the tower contains a modem 
clock, and the third stage has louvre windows of two lights 
on all four faces, with label moulds above them. 

The peculiarity of this tower is that it has been built 
over part of the nave arcade, as may be plainly seen from the 
inside of the church within the tower. 

Going round on the outside to the north aisle, we should 
first of all notice that the present roof has been raised, 
probably at the time the late clerestory was added. Originally 
the aisles were lower, and there would be one long roof over 
nave and aisles. 

Notice, too, that there is a late lintel doorway in this 
north aisle, now blocked up. 
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There are also some square manor-house windows, with 
their original fittings in this aisle. They seem strangely out 
of place. But they are all either of the same date or are 
later imitations of a manor-house window in the south aisle, 
above which are the initials I. M. and the date 1684, under- 
neath which is the Molyneux cross. 

I. M. 
1684 
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In the registers of the parish is the following entry 
relating to the civil marriage of this John Molyneux. 

"John Molyneux of Teversal, Esquire, and M" Lucy 
Hesketh of Rufforth in the County of Lancaster were maryed 
by Richard Standish Justice of Peace and Quorn" in the 
County of Lancaster at Wrightinton on the eighteenth day of 
Aprill 1655 in the p*sence of John Harlinge, Margaret 
Breares, Geo. Ashbury and Hen : Houghton Beinge before 
married at RufPord aforesaid in the parish of Croston and 
County aforesaid about ten a' clock of the same daye by John 
Seddon Minister of Penwortham in the County aforesaid." 

In the north wall of the chancel is a beautiful lancet 
window, of which, I regret to say, we can see nothing 
internally, as the window is completely covered by one of the 
Molyneux monuments. 

The east window is of three lights and of the Perpen- 
dicular period. 

Near this window is buried a former curate of Teversal. 
The inscription on his tombstone runs thus : — 

"Sacred to the Memory of 

Rev. Edward Blencowe 

Curate of Teversal. 
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He Died May 21, 1843 
in his 38 Year. 

Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours ; and their works 
do follow them." 

The Rev. T. Mozley, in his Reminiscences of Oriel 
College and the Oxford Movement, gives an interesting 
account of Edward Blcncowe. They were together at 
Charterhouse and renewed their friendship at Oxford, where 
they both became fellows of Oriel in the time of Newman, 
Froude, and Wilberforce. Blencowe gave up his residence at 
Oxford, as soon as he could, took Orders, and had the charge 
of a parish for some years on the coast of Glamorganshire. 
He married, and till his death, held the curacy of this parish. 
His widow published a volume of his sermons, written without 
a thought of publication ; and upon the great encouragement 
she received, she published a second and then a third volume. 
They have been preached, says Mr. Mozley, from more pulpits 
than any other sermons of the nineteenth century, and they 
certainly bear much preaching. None could be simpler, 
plainer, more earnest, or more kindly. 

The south wall of the chancel contains two square- 
headed windows on either side of a quite modern lintel door- 
way. They are, I think, both of the Perpendicular period ; 
though the eastern may perhaps be an example of the square- 
headed windows found in many churches in Notts, and 
belonging to the Decorated period. The head-piece of this 
window is distinctly Decorated in character. 

Next to the Molyneux window in the south aisle is an 
early Decorated window of three lights. 

Two stones, on the outside of the church, bearing foliated 
crosses, are worthy of notice. One is between the windows 
of the south aisle ; the other, over the west window of the 
south aisle. There are also two pieces of 13th^ century 
incised stones in the porch. 
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The oaken door and the 
church door key are very an- 
cient. I do not like to hazard 
a date; but the upright stays 
on the door itself have the 
ovolo moulding, which in stone 
work would indicate the Early 
English period. 

Entering the church, we 
find the arcades of the nave 
are of four bays : the tower 
being built over part of the 
westernmost bay. The mould- 
ings of arches, caps and bases, 
are all Early English. The 
south arcade has semi-circular 
arches which indicate, perhaps, 
a period transitional from the 
Norman. The westernmost 
•^"*^ *" caps in the belfry are, I think, 

earliest in character. All the pillars are round, except the 
extreme half columns (which are octagonal), and the column 
to the east of the south-west doorway, which carries the 
Early English fillet, and is built on the plan of four boutell 
mouldings. 

All the woodwork in the church, except the south-west 
door, is, I think, of a late period in the 17th century. This is 
certainly the case with the remarkable canopied pew, the 
tester of yrhich is elaborately panelled and supported by 
twisted shafts, having beautifully carved capitals of the 
Corinthian type, above which is a bold and excellently 
moulded cornice. The centre panel of the tester contains a 
shield bearing the Molyneux cross, viz., a cross moline, quarter 
pierced. Examples of this kind of squire's pew are somewhat 
rare ; but they all belong to the 17th century. Other 
examples may be seen at Stokesay and Wroxeter, in Shrop- 
shire ; and there was formerly one in Market Bosworth 
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Church, Leicestershire. 

The church has lost much of its historic character from 
the repeated restorations it has undergone. Unfortunately, 
these restorations have again and again been marked by a 
total want of artistic spirit, and we are left to regret that 
these so-called restorations swept away so much that was 
excellent for all time, and replaced it with the many crudities 
of later days. 

The following inscriptions in the church have been kindly 
furnished by the rector, the Rev. G. E. Baton : — 

In the North Aisle, 
A slate tablet with a brass, bearing the following 
inscription : — 

In grateful memory of 

Richard Randall Rawlins 

Clerk, for 31 years Incumbent 

of Kneeton in this County, 

died Oct : 24 A.D. 1874 aged 

88 years. And of Elizabeth his 

wife died March 13, A.D. 1870 

aged 70 years, both being 

interred at Teversal. 

This Brass is erected by 

their affectionate niece 

R. H. Harrison. 



On the South Wall of the Chancel. 

Corpus hie requiescit 

D°* Francisci Molyneux a Baronetto Baronetti 

Qui patrimonio familiam 

familiae patrimonium 

reliquit et adauxit 

Fortunam omnem tulit 

Omnemque emendavit. . 

Quem Theodosia Edwardi Heron de Cresscy Hall in 

Agro Lincoln balnei militis filia in uxorem ducta 
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Numerosa prole ditavit 

Quatuor nempe iiliis sexque Sliabus 

Ipse in manerio suo de Kneveton corpus deposuit 

Et in Domino obdormiuit 

12 Octob : Anno D*** 1674, aetatis sua (72) 

Matrimonii vero cum prseclarissima dicta conjuge (54) 

In cujus memoriam Johannes Molyneux 

Baronettus Alius heresque hoc merito 

Lugens posuit. 



On the South Wall of the Chancel. 

This Tablet was erected 

By the parishioners of Teversal 

In grateful remembrance of the 

Rev** Tufnell Samuel Barrett 

Rector of this parish for 16 years 

Who departed this life 

June 13*»> 1903 

In the 70*** year of his age 

R.I. P. 



In the Chancel. 
On the South Wall. 

A tablet with the following inscription : — 

Beneath rests entombed 

The Rev : W" Rawlins M.A. 

35 Years resident Rector of this Parish 

Who died Jan«^ 1»* 1828 

in the 74*** year of his age. 

He was the youngest son of Anthony Rawlins Esq. 
of Fairford in the county of Gloucester 
And of St. Michael's in the City of Oxford. 
He married Mary the daughter of J" Randall Esq. 
And by her he had 5 sons and 4 daughters. 
She lies interred with three of her children amongst her 
ancestors 
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In the Church of S^ Cross near Winchester 

Where a marble tablet is ereqted to their memory. 

He married 2*^^ Sophia the daughter of John Chartors Esq. 

By whom he had no issue and who is buried underneath. 

This Memorial is placed by his surviving children 

As a mournful pledge of their bereavement. 

And to record his worth amongst his parishioners 

As a Pastor kind, a Preacher eloquent, a divine orthodox. 



On the North Wall of the Chancel. 

Sir Francis Molyneux Knight and Baronet L.L.D. 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
During the long period of forty seven years 
Died June 9^ 1812 in the seventy fifth year of his age. 
He was distinguished through life by integrity of character 
And just attention to the obligations of honourable conduct 
He was the seventh and last baronet of his ancient family 
Who were lineally descended from the Lords of 
Molyneux in Normandy. 
This Tablet was erected in grateful respect to his memory 
By his great niece Henrietta Howard Molyneux 
Eldest daughter of Lord Henry Thomas Molyneux Howard 
To whom he had bequeathed his estates. 



On the South Wall of the Chancel. 

Here lyes interred the body of 

S' John Molyneux son and heire of 

S' Francis Molyneux Barronett and 

Also the body of Dame Lucy his wife 

By whom he had 3 sons and 4 

Daughters. S' John departed this life in 

October 1691 and Dame Lucy in August 1688 

S' Francis Son and heire of 

S' John Molyneux erected this. 

c 
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On the North Wall of the Chancel. 

In a vault in this church are deposited the 
Remains of S' Francis Molyneux Bar* of this 
Place & of Dame Diana his wife the daughter of 
John Howe Esq. of Langar in this County : She had 
by Him 7 sons and 3 daughters & departed this life 
y* 8"" day of January in the year of our Lord 1718 
in the 60*** year of her age ; S' Francis died the 12"* 
day of March 1741 aged 86 years. 
Happy in the conjugal not unhappy in the parental 
State they ended their days in Peace & in full 
Assurance of a Blessed Resurrection. 
S' Charles Molyneux Bar* fifth Son 
& Heir put up this Monument to the 
Memory of the best of parents. 



After Teversal church had been thus dealt with, 
and a somewhat hurried visit paid by some of the 
members to the neighbouring hall, in which there was 
little to be met with of antiquarian interest, a start was 
made for Hardwick Hall through some delightful scenery, 
and the approach to Hardwick was made by way of the 

HARDWICK HALL 11* ^ ^ 

park as bemg shorter and more mterestmg than the 
beaten track. Here the Rev. F. Brodhurst of Heath 
Vicarage, who is also chaplain at Hardwick, met the 
party at the outer gates. Thence we proceeded to the 
ancient dining hall, where Mr. Brodhurst read the 
following paper. 

Rev. F. BRODHURSrS PAPER. 

This hall was commenced to be built in the year 1590, 
and completed in the year 1597. The accounts and payments 
of the clerk of the works, Sir Henry Jenkinson, probably a 
private chaplain and secretary, as the clergy had at that 
time the title of. "Sir" or "Dominus," — countersigned by 
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the Countess of Shrewsbury each fortnight, are still kept 
here in the muniment room. Mary Queen of Scots lost her 
life at Fotheringhay, in the year 1587, so that she cannot 
have been in this hall, though Horace Walpole in his letters, 
and other writers make her to have been here. The queen 
must have been in the old hall if at all.' Tradition tells us 
that there was a room in the old hall which went by her 
name — the Queen of Scots Room — and you will see in a 
room upstairs, furniture and her coat of arms brought out of 
the old hall into this building. But there is no written 
contemporary authority, saying when, and for how long the 
queen remained here. For fifteen and a half years the queen 
was under the charge of the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury. 
The earl had seven houses: 

TUTBURY CaSTLB. 

' South Wingpibld Manor, 

Shbppibld Castlb. 

Sheffield Manor. 

RuFFORD Abbey. 

Worksop Manor. 

Buxton Hall. 
The Countess had two of her own 

Chatsworth. 

Hardwick Hall. 
The Queen resided at most of these places in turn. 
When twelve years of age Elizabeth Hardwick, 3rd 
daughter of Mr. John Hardwick, of Hardwick, was betrothed 
to Mr. Robert Barlow, of Barlow, near Chesterfield^his 
mother was a Chaworth — he was fourteen years of age, and 
died next year, leaving the greater part of his estate to his 
young bride. And in his epitaph at Barlow, there was left 
a vacancy for the name and date of the death of his wife. 
But it was never filled in, her body was not laid there ; she 
was married three times again, and was buried in All Saints' 
Church, Derby, where her monument appears. 



(1) The Rev. P. Brodhurst contributed a paper on this subject to 
the Transactions for 19QI, 
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When twenty-seven years of age, she married, for his 
third wife, Sir William Cavendish. They were married at 
Bradgate, co. Leicester, at 2 a.m. Bradgate Park belonged 
to the Grey family — ^the Marquis of Dorset, afterwards Duke 
of Suffolk, father of the Lady Jane Grey, the nine days 
Queen. Five of that family were god-parents to their 
children ; amongst them the Lady Jane Grey, and her sister 
Lady Katharine Grey, who was sent to the tower, and died 
there, for marrying Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, 
without leave of Queen Elizabeth. At Welbeck there is a 
pocket-book which belonged to Sir William Cavendish, 
wherein he has written the names of the god-parents of all 
the children of his third marriage ; aod a very interesting list 
it is. Amongst them being Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, 
Sir William Paulet, Marquis of Winchester, and Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, which accounts for their 
portraits being in the hall. 

Sir William and Lady Cavendish's married life lasted 
ten years, from 1547 to 1557 — through the reign of Edward 
VI., and the first years of Queen Mary. Sir William 
Cavendish died leaving Lady Cavendish, aged thirty-seven, 
with eight young children. Lady Cavendish presently married 
a third husband. Sir William St. Loe, of Tormarton, co. of 
Gloucester, Captain of the Guard to Queen Elizabeth. As 
Lady St. Loe, she was sent to the Tower for being con- 
fidante to the marriage of Lady Catharine Grey to Edward 
Seymour, and not disclosing it. 

In 1568 Lady St. Loe was married to George, sixth Earl 
of Shrewsbury, who was then accounted the greatest subject 
of the realm. In 1569 the Queen of Scots was placed in 
their charge ; after a time the Countess became jealous of 
the Queen, and she separated from her husband. In 1575 
her daughter, Elizabeth Cavendish, was married at Rufford, 
to Charles Stuart, Earl of Lennox, brother to Lord Damley, 
the husband of Mary Queen of Scots. Their only child was 
the Lady Arabella Stuart. If James I., the son of Darnley 
and Mary the Queen of Scots, had died without issue, then 
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the Lady Arabella was the next heir to the thrones of 
England and Scotland, and through her the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, at one time, hoped to be grandmother of the 
Queen of England, which added to her pride. Through her 
nearness to the throne, by the action of the Privy Council, 
the Lady Arabella Stuart was, practically a prisoner at 
Hardwick for some years. 

Mary Queen of Scots was beheaded in A.D. 1587. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury died in 1590, and was buried in Sheffield 
Parish Church. The Countess survived him seventeen years, 
she died at Hardwick, A.D. 1608, and was buried at All 
Saints' Church, Derby, aged eighty-seven. 

Horace Walpole tells us that the income of the Countess 
was £60,000 a year, and that in A.D. 1760, her estates were 
let for £200,000, which in present value is probably over 
£300,000. And since then the fourth Duke married the 
heiress of the Boyles the Earl of Burlington and Cork — 
which brought into the family, Lismore Castle, with — so it 
has been said — 52,000 acres in co. Cork, and 27,000 acres in 
Tipperary, and Bolton Abbey and Lonesborough, and 
Chiswick in England ; and Compton Place, Eastbourne has 
come through another heiress. The Dukes of Devonshire 
have a princely income, and they spend it in a princely manner^ 

It is the extraordinary contrast from the beginning of 
her life to its close, that helps to make the life of Elizabeth 
Hardwick so interesting and surprising. She began life as 
the third daughter of Mr. John Hardwick, of Old Hardwick 
Hall. He was a country Squire, of small patrimony, whose 
family had been settled at Hardwick for six generations. 
His house was only the middle portion of the Old Hall, the 
two wings were added by the countess herself. Elizabeth 
Hardwick ended by marrying the first subject in the land, 
and at one time her grand-daughter was heir presumptive to 
the thrones of England and Scotland. The successors of 
three of her children became dukes — the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Duke of Newcastle, and the Duke of Kingston, now 
represented by the Dukes of Devonshire and Portland, and 
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Barl Manvers, and one daughter married the seventh Barl of 
Shrewsbury, another daughter married the Barl of Lennox ; 
a wonderful close to her opening life. 

After reading the above paper, Mr. Brodhurst shewed 
the visitors' book, which contained recent signatures of 
the King and Queen and of other guests from Chatsworth. 
The party then inspected the various rooms, while Mr. 
Brodhurst acting as guide, drew attention, from time to 
time, to the many details of antiquarian and historical 
interest. 



WOODHOUSE. 



At 12.45 p*ni*9 Hardwick Hall was left behind, and 
our way made towards the inn where a well-served 
luncheon was very welcome, and was fully appreciated. 
After luncheon, most of our members strolled, by way of 
the park, to the top of the hill, before taking their seats 
in the brakes. The Chesterfield Road was then struck, 
vik Rowthorne, and our journey was continued by way 
of the beautiful vale of Pleasley, which looked its best on 
MANSFIELD this Juue afternoon. Mansfield Woodhouse was reached 
about 3.30 p.m. Here the vicar, the Rev. C. Webb, Mrs. 
Webb, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Turner, Mrs. and Miss Need, 
met the visitors. 

The members of the Society were indebted to the 
Rev. C. Webb for kindly affording them information 
about hh church, in which he has been instrumental in 
introducing several improvements during his incumbency. 
He mentioned that George Fox was stoned here in the 
17th century ; also that the parish was notorious for the 
number of bridges it contained, in consequence of the 
stream that runs through the village, near to which traces 
of a Roman villa have been found. 



Mn George Fellows has furnished the following 
additional information. 
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Mansfield Woodhouse, no doubt, derived its name from 
its proximity to Sherwood Forest. Leland refers to it as " a 
little poor street at the end of this wood," and, in the more 
remote times of Henry VI., a Sir Robert Plumbton held a 
piece of ground here by service of sounding a horn to drive 
away the wolves. 

The church of St. Edmund underwent a considerable 
restoration at the hands of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Gilbert 
Scott in the year 1847, which resulted in a very appreciable 
change in the appearance of the structure, for he did away 
with the clerestory, and substituted the present high-pitched 
slate roof, and built the north aisle. The church, however, 
has passed through other vicissitudes, for Thoroton quotes 
from an old forest book, written 1520 or 1533, " Be it had in 
mynd that the Townc of Maunsfeld Woodhouse was burned 
the Saturdays nexte afore the Pest of Exaltation of the holy 
Crosse, the yere of our Lord M.CCC.IIII. And the Kirk 
Stepull, with the Belles of the same, for the StepuU was afore 
of Tymber worke : and part of the Kyrk was burned." 

The present steeple was built after this demolition. 
This and the Early English south arcade, with its clustered 
and filleted columns, and the side chapel, are the oldest and 
most interesting portions of the present fabric. 

This new steeple in stone was commenced in 1306, and 
consists of a tower in three stages, the two lower being of 
the Early English, and the top one, containing the belfry 
windows, of the Decorated period, and is supported by strong 
buttresses at each angle. 

The broach spire is peculiar in having the upper range of 
lights, which are unpierced, close to the apex of the spire ; 
it is now braced together in several places with iron clamps, 
having been badly cracked by a severe earthquake shock, 
which occurred during service on a Sunday morning in the 
summer of 1830. 

In the chantry chapel referred to is a monument in stone 
to Sir John Digby and his wife, Lucia, daughter of Thomas 
Triggeti of South Kirby, Yorks, with a long inscription 
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beneath. He came of an illustrious family, and was a staunch 
supporter of King Charles I. He died 1684. His grandson 
died without a male heir, and the estates were sold in 1736 to 
John Hall, Esq., whose descendants still own half the chapel ; 




the right to the other half having eventually passed with the 
possession of the Digbys* old manor house, which adjoins the 
church, to the Duke of Portland. 
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There is a plain stone font, which Sir Stephen Glynne 
pronounced to be Norman. Its simplicity has been impaired 
by having texts painted round it in recent years. The stone 
pulpit is supported on a corbel representing Eve eating the 
apple. 




In the vestry window is a nice piece of old stained glass, 
showing the arms of Roland Dand, impaling those of his 
second wife, Margery, daughter of Lawrance Woodnoth, of 
Shennington, co. Chester, with quarterings, which, however, 
are difiBcult to make out, but the fourth is gules, on a bend 
cotised or, three birds. 
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The Dand arms are vert, a griffin segreant or, in chief 
three scallops of the last, and were granted to Rowland Dand in 
1575. A pedigree of the Dands is given in the Visitations of 
Notts. The Woodnoth arms are argent, a cross voided sable. 

This shield of arms in the window is surrounded by 
coloured glass representing fruit, flowers, etc. ; it has evidently 
been broken at some time. One piece of fancy glass is now 
doing duty for a quartering in the wife's arms. It is well that 
a record should be made of this piece of old glass, for whilst 
it is permitted to retain its present position, it is liable to be 
shattered at any moment should a gust of wind blow the 
window to. It might with advantage be transferred, and fixed 
in one of the windows in the side chapel, which need beauti- 
fying.^ Besides this glass there is also a mural tablet to this 
couple on the north wall of the chancel, with two shields of 
arms beneath. He died 1623, having survived his wife six 
years. 

Outside the church is a tablet to William Tunstall, who 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Preston, 1715, but was 
subsequently pardoned by the King. 

The registers commence in 1653. They are in poor con- 
dition, being on loose sheets: it is therefore gratifying to 
hear that a copy of them is about to be made. 

The new colliery opened here has entirely changed the 
character of the place from the charming country village it 
was a few years ago. 



MANSFIELD. 



On arriving at Mansfield, the church of St. Peter 
was visited. Here Mr. J. P. Briscoe read a paper, in 
which he referred to the great number of restorations 
that had been effected here in rapid succession, and how 
a modern restoration had swept away "a cloud of 
galleries," which at one time spoilt the appearance of the 



(1) Since writing the above, we are glad to learn that this is to be 
carried out. — Jt. Eds. 
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churchj and also the old high pews. He further pointed 
out that the figure, which is popularly said to represent 
Dame Cicely Flogan, a benefactress to Mansfield, had 
every appearance of being that of a man (circa 1350), that 
is, a century and a half earlier than Dame Flogan's day. 
It was probably an effigy of one of the Pierreponts.^ 

After Mr. Briscoe had concluded his paper, Canon 
Prior shewed our members many interesting details 
recently discovered; and Mr. W. Stevenson pointed 
out the north porch doorway, as a very beautiful and 
characteristic example of the Early English periocl. He 
also drew attention to the remains of the double lancet 
window, plainly discernible on the west wall of the north 
aisle. The roof line on the east face of the tower, 
he held to be evidence of the old church, recorded in 
Doomsday, the oldest church within a considerable radius. 
The recovered fragments of an incised slab recently 
erected in the south chapel, is viewed as a memorial of a 
former vicar, but whether that vicar was William de 
Berkhampton, who died in 1372, or James Heyton, who 
died in 1475, both of whom were buried in the chan- 
cel, is not clear. 

The incised figure is that of a priest in vestments, 
and holding a chalice, and the opening words of the 
inscription I C I G V T (here lies), which alone are 
legible, shew that Norman French was the language 
used at the time. 

From the broken character of this slab, and from an 
incised cross on the centre, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, London, con- 
siders that it may possibly have been used as a Marian 
altar-slab, improvised from an old floor-slab and removed 



(^) There is a figure very much resembling this one at Holme Pierre* 
pont Church. — Jt. Eds. 
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and broken up in the reign of Elizabeth ; but it remains 
a question whether the cross is not an original decoration 
of the orphrey on the chasuble. 

Tea at the Swan Hotel was provided at 4.30 p.m., 
after which our members dispersed, and proceeded 
homewards by train vii Nottingham and Newark, after 
having spent a most enjoyable day. 
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^^HE Council made arrangements for an inspection 
VU of the surroundings of the Castle, on the after- 
noon of the 27th of July, 1904, when some seventy mem- 
bers assembled at the Castle Gateway at 2.30 p.m. Mr. 
Wm. Stevenson, of Hull (formerly of Nottingham), kindly 
undertook to act as guide on the occasion. Before start- 
ing the party assembled in the Drill Hall, where Mr. 
Stevenson explained that it was his intention, that day, 
not to follow the beaten track of written history, or to 
call attention to anything within the enclosure of the 
Castle, but to endeavour to interest the members in the 
unwritten history of its precincts and the Castle Rock 
itself. He asked them mentally to view this great sand- 
stone rock, terminating suddenly at its southern end, as 
it appeared thousands of year ago, before any earthworks, 
or buildings, much more any stronghold, were placed 
upon it; in other words, to view it in the state in which 
nature formed it, viz. : high and steep on its western side, 
precipitous on the southern side, easy or undulating on 
its eastern side, and level on its northern line. Such a 
place, naturally defended on two sides, would be one of 
the first to be seized upon as a place of safety by early 
man, who would artificially defend it on the weak sides 
by ditch and bank. This he no doubt did in a primitive 
way by cutting a trench, east of the ridge, from the cliff 
where Castle Terrace now stands to the top of St. James's 
Street, thence slanting it off westward through the present 
Hospital Buildings to the top of Park Row, where that 
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street joins the Ropewalk. There is undoubted evidence 
of such a work having been accomplished, and, although 
it has played little or no part in history, it was a work of 
amazing magnitude, and must have occupied a long time 
in making, before it accomplished the object for which it 
was designed; and it is marvellous that in its period of 
decay, it should have been so completely obliterated as it 
is to-day, when it appears merely as a slightly sunken 
road and a parish boundary. Even its old name "The 
Hollows," which survived till the first quarter of the 19th 
century when the Standard Hill property was built upon, 
has been lost. 

Throughout the whole of its line from the east end 
of Brewhouse Yard to the top of Park Row, this great 
earthwork is rated as a hundred, a manor, a county, 
and a parish boundary. It is outside the mediaeval castle, 
the south or lower part being utilised as its eastern 
defence. Its north or higher part has long been filled up, 
and used as a public road; its day as a great line of 
earthern defence must have passed away a thousand 
years ago. 

Our first authority on this great work is the late 
Rev. James Orange, in his "History of Nottingham" 
(vol. I, page 477), who, speaking of the above neighbour- 
hood, says : — " There is a ditch opposite the top of St. 
James's Street, the eastern terminus of which may be 
discovered by anyone going along the Hollows; for a 
little above St. James's Church, in the wall bounding that 
side of the road, just at the southern extent of the 
hospital pleasure ground, the crown of an arch rises about 
Sin. above the flags, which, when this wall was built, it 
was found necessary to spring, because there was no 
substantial foundation. This was part of the ditch which 
stretched north-west from this place, extending under 
the new western wing of the hospital, and terminated 
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where the old postern used to stand." He further says 
(alluding to the west end of Hounds Gate), "About 
1797 after the workmen had dug down 14 ft., they 
came to a solid cart road which used to be the surface. 
This accident supplies us with the means of ascertaining 
the depth of the ditch putside the castle walls eastward." 

The second authority is the late James Shipman, 
F.G.S., who wrote a work, ** Excavations at Nottingham 
General Hospital" (Nottingham: F. Murray, 1899), 
and furnishes plans, sections, and text, illustrative of the 
subject, connected with the recent erection of the great 
circular ward of the General Hospital. The cost of the 
foundations was materially enhanced, as they struck into 
two ditches, the greater one 50 or 60 ft. wide; the 
a smaller one on the north side, a few feet distant, 
about 13 ft. wide. The depth of the former is about 
33 ft. below the present level of the lawn, 8 ft. of 
which has been added above the old road surface 
since the site was adapted for hospital purposes. The 
depth of the latter is about 17 ft. below the present lawn 
surface, 8ft. of the covering was found to be modern, 
reposing on an old road pavement. "The ground was 
all loose soil ; the ditches followed a general east to west 
line, and cut across the top of the hill-side." 

The south end of this great ditch is not obliterated 
by filling in, and is now known as Castle Road. 

The northern end of this great pre-historic earth- 
work was the point from whence the manor line, now 
called Park Row, was drawn ; this was a ditch and bank, 
improved as time went on and the science of military 
engineering developed, with a wall of stone and an 
impassable moat. The northern part of the enclosed area 
was a grass field, which in the middle ages was made 
historic as a camp, in the midst of which King Charles I. 
raised his standard in 1642, and ventured bis all on 
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the fitful chance of war. 

In connection with this enclosure, it may be men- 
tioned that the town ditch terminated westward at its 
northern point, and here was situate the "postern bridge," 
of Edwardian origin, a name that wore down on the 
tongues of our fathers to Boston bridge, a construction 
rudely figured on the first map of the town, dated 1610, 
but by an evident error placed on the wrong or inside line 
of the wall. 

We have no details of this postern itself, unless we 
identify it with that named by Thoroton (p. 490), when the 
walling of the town was decided upon ; for Henry III., in 
the last year of his reign (1272), at the instigation of 
Walter Giffard, Archbishop of Yprk, then the custodian 
of the Castle, commanded " his Bayliffs and Burgesses of 
Nottingham, without delay, to make a Posterne in the wall 
of the said Town, near the Castle towards Lenton,of such 
a breadth and height that two Armed Horsemen, carrying 
two Lances on their shoulders, might go in and out, where 
W. Archbishop of York had appointed it, who made the 
King understand that it was expedient for. him and his 
heirs and for the Castle and Town." If this be accepted, 
it was a construction as large as the existing Castle 
entrance itself. 

The site of the present north gateway of the General 
Hospital, facing the Ropewalk, fairly represents that of 
the departed postern, a spot where the three parishes of 
St. Mary, St. Nicholas, and Standard Hill still join hands. 

Mr. Stevenson then proceeded to call attention 
to the Castle bridge, which led to the outer gate of the 
mediaeval fortress, a construction still largely original, 
and clearly about 600 years old. He pointed out that 
the outer face of the great arch is chamfered, and a 
corresponding detail may be traced on the opposite end of 
the arch. The bridge is constructed of local material on 
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the weak system of ribs^ and the arch is therefore wanting 
in lateral strength ; a fault the old Trent and Leen 
bridges suffered from. 

The small (or western), arch in its original state, had 
end-walls, the springers of which remain, and a vault 
covered by the draw-bridge. 

The old fabric now fulfils the useful office of a retain- 
ing wall for the modern road to the Park, It was very 
diflferent when Thomas Sandby made his drawing " An 
East Prospect of the Castle" (Deering, p. 176), as an em- 
bellishment of the celebrated map of 1744. This was the 
first artistic work produced by a townsman, a fine copy of 
which, possibly unique, has been added to the collection 
of art treasures in the Castle.'^ 

Over this bridge has passed, many a caravan of 
sheriffs carts, laden with stores of food, etc., for the 
defenders of the fort ; the hostages of war from Wales 
and Scotland ; breakers of forest laws ; prisoners of war, 
and those charged with high treason, many of whom 
were ordered by various kings, or their state officers, 
to be securely kept in the deep dungeons, and not allowed 
to escape at the peril of life and limb to the old constables. 
It has also seen the arrival and departure of nearly all our 
kings, from the great Edward to the martyred Charles ; 
it has borne their regal retinues and martial hosts, whose 
arms have glittered in the sun. In later times it became the 
highway to the Cavendish palace that succeeded the old 
fortress, and over it passed the state carriages of the noble 
owners, who were rated amongst the best horsemen and 
the most stately chariot-owners in Europe. 

Drawings of this part of the Castle precincts have 

P) By the courtesy of Dr. Thomas Wright, of Castle Place, we have 
been permitted to reproduce two old pictures, one of the Castle Lodge 
and one of the Castle Wall, shewing the old track leading to Lenton. 

Jt. Editors. 
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been made on several occasions. One by Caroline Mary 
Price, dated 1830, in the Castle collection, shows the main 
arch of the bridge utilised as a cottage and the western 
one as a stable. 

A little south of the lodge formerly stood an inn or 
tavern, the name of which is lost. Its cellars ran west 
under the grounds of the Castle ; no record of its demoli- 
tion exists, but the doorway, originally leading into the 
cellars, is shown in Sandby's picture, already noticed. The 
latest reference to it is by the late William Stretton, a 
gentleman to whom the historians of the city owe a debt 
of gratitude. It is as follows : "A few yards south of the 
Castle lodge stood a public-house in the Rebellion of 
Charles I. The cellaring was opened in 1816 and I 
descended therein, when the stables behind the Riding 
School were erected." (Stretton's copy of Deering in 
St. Mary's Church, p. 176). At this point, part of the 
Castle wall was taken down and rebuilt further back, 
when the Nottingham troop of Yeomanry built the Riding 
School in 1798. 

John Blackner, our local historian, ninety years ago, 
said of this Riding School : " Equestrian and vaulting 
exercises are sometimes exhibited here by troops of 
strollers who occasionally visit the town. This is a 
nuisance that has long been complained of, and over 
which the town magistrates have no control, because the 
building is without their jurisdiction.* These strolling 
swindlers generally find the means of putting off a large 
quantity of base silver, and the folly of the people enables 
them to take a larger quantity of good money away." 

The members, after this opening explanation by Mr. 
Stevenson, left the Drill Hall and proceeded down Castle 
Road, where the bastion, which is shown in Thos. 

Q) In 1832 it was decided by law, on very weak evidence, that the 
Castle was in the Hundred of Broxtow. 
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Sandby's picture^ on the map of 1744, and in John 
Hicklin's History of the Castle, 1834 (p. 150), is situated. 

This bastion is remarkable in being wholly built of 
Nottingham sand rock. The outer face has perished by 
exposure, and in the upper part nothing but the inner 
shell remains. The fallen material has buried the lower 
half, which is no doubt in a fairly perfect state, and if 
cleared away would give exact data for its restoration. 
It is an early Edwardian work contemporary with the 
entrance gate of the Castle. 

There was a similar bastion at the corner of Brew- 
house Yard. It fell in 1832, and was rebuilt on a smaller 
scale. 

Attention was called to the quaint row of old cottages 
on the opposite side of the way, built on the waste or 
open land of the town, in 1729, by the overseers of St. 
Nicholas, as the workhouse of that parish, which was 
abandoned in 1813 for more commodious premises at the 
bottom of Park Row. This old property, a neglected 
picture of Nottingham, was the first range of buildings 
erected on Gilliflower Hill, the old name of the Castle 
Terrace district. 

There is a large oil painting in the Castle gallery 
labelled : " Nottingham Castle and St. Nicholas' Church, 
painted about 1760, given by his Grace the 7th Duke of 
Newcastle," that shows a back view of this old building, 
with its long line of roof. For eighty-four years it raised 
its humble front as a foil to that of the stately Castle. 

Brewhouse Yard was next visited. The first men- 
tion of this place in local history is in a return of rents 
to the king, by his constable, Geoffrey Kniveton, 25th 
Henry VL (1446-7), in which "the meadow near the 
Rock Yard " is mentioned. 

Thoroton, writing fully two centuries later, says 
(p. 490), " The Brewhouse Yard " (the earliest record of 
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the present name) " is a constabulary wherein there are 
many houses, some in the rock, others out of it ; all 
which being now of no parish are a great receptacle for 
fanatics and other like people who would not live con- 
formable to the laws." 

James Blackner, writing ninety years ago, said in his 
speculative way, *' Brewhouse Yard took its name from 
the malt being there made and the liquor brewed with 
which the castle was supplied — and it is conjectured, and 
that too with much probability, that the passage called 
' Mortimer's hole * was originally made for the purpose of 
having the liquor conveyed through it to the castle. 
The kiln that was used for malting has been lost in an ice 
house that belonged to Mr. Topot, confectioner, Bridlesmith 
Gate. This place was formerly within the jurisdiction of 
the castle — and there were no dwellings in it but what 
were necessary for carrying on the business of malting 
and brewing ; but James I. converted it into a jurisdiction 
or constabulary of itself, and granted it to Francis 
Philips, gent, and Edward Ferrers, mercer, both of 
London, by a deed bearing date 1621, since which time a 
few more houses have been built, where a considerable 
share of dyeing and trimming has been carried on." 

Here now stand two public-houses adjoining one 
another, the first of which, known by the name of " This 
Gate hangs well," has a parlour cut in the rock, with a 
shaft of some thirty feet high driven through the solid 
rock, by which means alone it derives daylight. It was 
known 106 years ago as " The Hanging Gate," with the 
legend : — 

" This gate hangs well and hinders none, 

Refresh and pay and travel on." 

The origin of the sign is no doubt the former existence 

of a gate at this spot enclosing the yard, into which the 

old constables of the town had no right of entry. In 
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1799 there was here a third public-house, by name " The 
Bottle and Glass," but it has disappeared, and its site is 
unknown. 

The adjoining house is known as "The Trip to 
Jerusalem Inn," noticed by Camden Hotten. in his 
"History of Signboards," but with little or no light 
thrown upon its origin. The visitor will be told that it 
dates from the time of the Crusaders ! It first appears 
on the page of history in the oldest directory of the town, 
dated 1799. There is a cellar and brewhouse both cut out 
of the solid rock, and upstairs a rock room licensed for 
music, out of which an overhead shaft is driven, through 
which the sky may be seen, and in which tradition says 
there is a passage to a secret chamber. There is another 
small rock room lighted by a window high up, now used 
as a museum, where the " visitors' book " is kept, which, 
by the number of names recorded therein, testifies to the 
interest this quaint place elicits. 

Beyond these two inns is a row of gabled red brick 
houses, contemporary with the age of the present Castle — 
1674-1679 — ^with small gardens in front ; these were, no 
doubt, designed as dwellings for some of the retinue con- 
nected with the establishment of the great house above, 
or there is a possibility that they were built by the 
London merchants, to whom the ground was leased fifty 
years earlier. 

At the west end of the yard, perched up on the side 
of the rock and approached by a steep flight of steps, is a 
two-gabled house, which at one time is said to have been 
occupied by Mr. Abel Collin, a well-known man in his 
time (the latter part of the 17th century), and the founder 
of the almshouses in Park Street, which still retain his 
name. The almshouses in Carrington Street, built in 
1831, were a further extension of the charity. 

In passing round the south face of the great rock of 
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the Castle, the so-called " Mortimer's Hole " was pointed 
out. This passage, cut in the rock, led up to the first court 
of the mediaeval Castle, Half way up the rock it was 
connected with the east ditch of that court. It was 
pointed out by Mr. Stevenson that a second passage of 
the same character existed on the west side of the rock, 
and may be traced just against the gate that leads into 
the Park ; its lower part is in ruin, owing to some 
unrecorded slip or fall of the rock. This passage, with an 
outlet higher up the face of the rock in the private 
grounds of Mr. Lewis, is wide enough for the passage 
of four men abreast. The higher part, although blocked 
at its outlet by the modern Castle, is perfect, with its 
broad steps or stairs cut in the solid rock, whilst the 
lower half is mutilated by sundry brick walls and modern 
side excavations. There is evidence of this particular 
outlet being original, for a level stretch of landing and 
ceiling occurs at this point, forming a break in the line of 
steps. In viewing this second passage, leading from the 
low meadow into the first court of the Castle, it is a 
question which of the two is the true ** Mortimer's Hole," 
made historic on October 19th, 1320, the eastern one 
alone being endowed with the tradition. 

Hence the party ascended fiirther, and passed 
through the enclosing wall of the Castle area into a large 
rectangular apartment, walled and arched over in brick. 
This runs under the south-west part of the Castle lawn, 
and was constructed by the second Duke of Newcastle 
in 1720 as a slaughter-house for his palace ; the present 
entrance from the old grazing lands of the Park is 
original. Evidence of the great beams upon which the 
carcases of the beasts, deer, &c., were hung exists in the 
side walls. 

From this point the members, in single file, arrived 
at the end of their perambulations, over what, to the 
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majority of them, was untrodden ground, to the point of 
greatest interest, viz., the excavations on the western 
escarpment of the Castle rock, known as the site of King 
Richard's tower. This part of the Castle was constructed 
by King Edward IV., and from its magnitude must have 
occupied a good portion of his reign in building. It was 
later the residence of his brother, Richard III., who left 
it for the fatal field of Bosworth. Attention was called 
to the extent of this great work, which is largely covered 
with the debris of the old Castle and dense vegetation 
(among which a specimen, recently identified as Deadly 
Nightshade, was found). 

All that now remains is the lower stage or dungeon 
level of the tower, in which there was only one central 
apartment. The point of its ingress and egress is still 
shown, consisting of a spiral staircase wrought in stone. 
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descending from the higher level of the tower. This 
apartment was semi-octagonal| thirty-two and a half feet 
long and about twenty-six feet broad, and possibly con- 
tained a central column supporting a vaulted ceiling. The 
walls, partly remaining, are eleven and a half feet in 
thickness, faced with large finely-jointed local stone. On 
the north side is the base of an attached tower, about 
thirty-six feet square, constructed on this lower stage of 
solid masonry, whilst on the south is the lower part^ fairly 
perfect, of a midden, the pit of which i$ lined with fine 
brickwork that ranks amongst the oldest in the county. 
The bricks (possibly of Flemish origin) are ten inches 
long, five inches broad, and two inches thick. In this pit 
was found part of the large arched covering stones, and 
the shaft that was built upon them. Here, in a bed of 
brown sand, were found a number of Jacobean and 
Carolean relics, consisting of tobacco pipes, one very 
small and early, a stone, and a bronze weight, some red 
marbled earthenware, Venetian and English glass, bones, 
a boar's tusk, fragments of glass, gla2dng lead, &c. 

It was pointed out that the great chamber, vault, or 
dungeon, the floor level of which has been traced, is 
unfortunately, filled with debris some eight or ten feet in 
thickness, made up of the ruins of the higher part of the 
tower, which was destroyed by order of Parliament, in 
163 1. This was done with powerful blasts of gunpowder, 
the effects of which are plainly seen in the broken ends 
of the walls and the fractunsd character of the exist- 
ing masonry. 

Close by the south-east comer of Mr. F. W. Dobson's 
house, on a level with the lawn, was pointed out an im- 
provised entrance to a passage, or sally-port, that con- 
nected the western ditch with the second court of the old 
Castle. Its lower entrance was in the ditch, now covered 
by Mr. Dobson's house ; its higher, now blocked, was 
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possibly in one of the many important buildings that 
surrounded that court of the king's. 

This brought a very interesting afternoon's explora- 
tion to an end. 

The members owned themselves much indebted to 
Mr. Lewis for kindly permitting access to the interesting 
features in his private gardens, and to Mr. F. W. Dobson 
for not only granting access to the bared foundations of 
King Richard's Tower in his neighbouring grounds, but 
also for thoughtfully providing tea for the visitors, who, 
previous to dispersing, passed a vote of thanks to Mr. W. 
Stevenson for acting as guide, and to Mr. Dobson for his 
kindness in officiating as host. 




Report of tbe Council, 

FOR THE YEAR 1904, 



TOURING the year 1904, thirty-seven new Members joined 
^^ the Society, and twelve died or resigned. The 
Membership at the commencement of 1905 numbered 248. 

In the last Report of the Council it was announced that 
a room had been secured as headquarters for the Society in 
Nottingham. This room became available for the use of 
Members in May last, and contains a Library, which — thanks 
to the generosity of several donors, and to the interchange of 
publications with other Antiquarian Societies — is gradually 
increasing. The Council, however, regret that the furnishing 
of the room, in spite of several gifts of furniture by Members, 
has more than absorbed the small Reserve Fund that had 
been formed, and has entailed an expenditure of £10 further 
which has so far been borrowed from Revenue Account ; a 
debt which the Council trusts may appeal to the generosity 
of Members to extinguish. 

The Royal Insurance Company, which sub-let this room 
to the Society, is about to change its office, but it is hoped 
that this may not affect the Society's occupation. 

The absorption of the Reserve Fund has necessarily 
curtailed any expenditure on the publication of other matter 
than the annual Volume of Transactions. 

The Summer Excursion took place on the 14th of June, 
and was of a successful character. It was held in a district 
which hitherto had not been much visited by the Society. 
In the course of the Excursion, the Members strayed across 
the county boundary into Derbyshire, in order to visit 
Hardwick Hall. 
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In addition to the Summer Excursion, a half-day on 27th 
July was devoted to the examination of the precincts of 
Nottingham Castle, under the guidance of Mr. W. Stevenson. 
Several places of great interest, some of which are not 
available to the public, were inspected by a gathering of about 
eighty Members and friends. 

Under instructions from the Council, the Hon. Secretaries 
have had some correspondence with the Town Clerk of 
Nottingham as to the changes made in the old street names 
of the town, which have been unduly frequent of late. There 
is a strong feeling among many of the inhabitants that the 
old designations should not be needlessly tampered with. 
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The Council acknowledge with thanks the following gifts 
towards furnishing the Society* s room : 

Mn H. AsHWBLL, J.P. 

Mr. J. Bbll 

Mr, W. B. CooKB 

Mr. P. W. DoBSON, J.P. . 

Mr. S. Paob 

Mr. H. W. P. PiNB . 

Mr. A. Ward 

Mr. Jambs Ward 

Mr. B. WiLCOCKSON . 



Mr. J. Potter Briscob, F.R.S.L. 

Mr. G. Fellows, J.P. 

Mr. Chas. Gerrino, Murray's Book Co. 

Mr. A. Stapleton 

Mr. J. Ward . 

Mr. Robert White . 

Nottingham Corporation 

Mr. T. M. Blaoo, P.S.A. . 
Rev. P. Brodhurst . 
Lord Hawkesbbury, P.S.A. 



A Chest of Drawers. 

Stationery Case. 

Blotter and Inkstand. 

Mirror. 

Picture. 

Baskets. 

Armorial Shields. 

Nest of Drawers. 

Arm Chair. 



Books. 



Cash. 



The Society exchanges publications with 

East Herts ARCHiGOLooicAL Socibtv. 

Royal Archaeological Institute. 

Society of Antiquaries op London. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

Derbyshire Archaological and Nat. Hist. Society. 

Bast Riding Antiquarian Society. 

And the following purchase copies — 
The British Museum. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Free Public Library, Nottingham. 
Mechanics* Institute, Nottingham. 
Bromley House Library, Nottingham. 
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NOTTINGHAM POTTERY. 



Hndcnt flottinobam jpottcri?* 



By R. A. Wilde. 



SEVERAL objects of antiquarian interest were dis- 
covered in connexion with the construction of the 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire Railway Company's 
new London line (now the Great Central) through 
Nottingham. The excavation for the Victoria Station 
necessitated the removal of about half a million cubic 
yards of the soft yellow Bunter sandstone rock, on which 
a large portion of the city is built ; and in April, 1897, 
during the removal of the southern portion (where 
Parliament Street crosses the railway), the old town 
wall was cut through. This was described by the 
late Mr. James Shipman, F.G.S.> in a very able and 
interesting series of articles, published in the 1897 ^md 
1898 volumes of "Notts, and Derbyshire Notes and 
Queries" (Murray, Nottingham). It was near this point, 
and at a depth of from ten to twelve feet beneath the 
original surface, that a long buried treasure was brought 
to light, in the shape of an ancient pottery kiln. This 
discovery at the time aroused great interest among local 
antiquaries, and is described by Mr. Shipman in an 
addendum to the reprinted "Notes on the Old Town 
Wall" (also published by Murray). With this exception, 
however, I have not been able to discover any printed 
description of it, or any theory as regards its age, and this 
article is designed to furnish such details, and to describe 
what is probably an almost unique discovery. The credit 
of rescuing from destruction by ruthless navvies the many 
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specimens which were found, belongs largely to Mr. C. B. 
Wright, of the late firm of I. & I. C. Wright & Co., 
Bankers, who has also devoted a vast amount of patience 
and ingenuity to collecting and piecing together many 
broken parts ; in some cases as many as thirty or forty 
fragments being cemented together to form one complete 
specimen ; in others, missing parts being shaped and 
fitted. By his courtesy, I was enabled to examine and 
discuss with him his collection, and he very generously 
presented me with about a dozen more or less perfect or 
unbroken specimens of various shapes and sizes. These 
were forwarded to the General Manager of the Railway, 
Mr., now Sir William PoUitt, who has taken great 
interest in these treasures. 

For the most part, they consisted of what were 

evidently jugs for carrying water, ale, mead, or wine, 

stew jars and drinking vessels, and a close examination 

reveals many peculiar characteristics. They are made of 

coarse clay, reddish brown in colour, and bear evidence 

of the use of the potter's wheel. They show no kind 

of ornamentation, except that the handles are indented 

or grooved the whole length at each side, and more 

deeply in the centre, by the potter's thumb, presenting 

a very crude attempt at foliation. Where the upper 

portion of the handle joins the jug, the indentation 

in the centre is made very much deeper, in order to afford 

a stronger grip. In some cases the grooves are very much 

narrower than in others, suggesting the theory that they 

were formed by women and children. One peculiarity is, 

that all the jugs are covered on the upper and outside 

portion only, with a dark greenish glaze, with occasional 

accidental splashes on the unglazed portions. One is led 

to wonder why the upper external surface only is glazed, 

where the glaze appears practically useless, as the 

unglazed portions are very rough and porous, perhaps 
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with age. Three specimen jugs are here illustrated. 

The largest df these is seventeen inches high and 
twelve inches in diameter, and intended to hold about 
two gallons, but as a matter of fact, like many of the 
others, it would not hold anj^hing of a liquid nature, as 
with a singular lack of ingenuity or thoughtfulness on the 
workmen's part, or perhaps to save space, they were 
placed in the kiln, not on shelves, or protected in any 
way, but with the base of the upper row resting on the 
mouth of the lower one, having been so placed whilst the 
clay was in a soft condition ; this caused the base of those 
on the upper tiers to be more or less damaged, many 
being quite broken through, others bearing the impress of 
the mouth of the jugs below, while the glazing of those 
in the lower row was torn away from the mouth when 
the vessels came to be detached from one another. The 
bottom row was laid on three or four small dabs of clay. 

It is very interesting to note that although no com- 
plete specimen has been discovered, with any device or 
ornamentation beyond the thumb marks before mentioned, 
yet many fragments were found bearing what were 
possibly intended for marks of ownership, or the badges 
of the various families in the vicinity. One resembles a 
hammer, nail and a curved figure. Another device or 
mark bears a slight resemblance to "I.H.S." The 
characters, however, are so roughly shaped that their 
meaning can only be surmised. One shows distinctly the 
figure of a buckle. All these designs were put on while 
the jugs were in a soft condition, no attempt being made 
to protect them, so that the sides are thrust inward where 
the device appears. They were made by placing a small 
piece of soft clay on the jug, the imprint being fixed on 
with a stick, at one end of which the design was carved, 
precisely in the same way as we seal letters. 

Several loose lids were found, all of the same size. 



and, generally speaking, although the jugs vary in size 
and shape, the mouths are uniform, the lids thus fitting 
each ; several specimens were slender, evidently being 
intended for drinking cups. 

The chief interest in the pottery, however, consists 
in trying to identify the period during which it was manu- 
factured, and its probable rarity, and it is hoped that this 
article may throw some light on it. In the "Art Journal" 
for 1864, Professor Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., contributes 
a long and elaborately illustrated article on the Ancient 
Potteries of the Midland Counties, in which he explains 
that the potteries of England are divided into the Celtic 
or Ancient British, Romano - British, Anglo-Saxon, 
Mediaeval, and Modern. It may simplify matters to say 
at once that the pottery found at Nottingham cannot be 
included in either of the first three periods named, for the 
potter's wheel was not known to the Ancient British, and 
their pottery was in consequence extremely thick and 
roughly made. It is a singular fact that no Roman 
remains of any description have ever been discovered in 
Nottingham, the nearest being at Southwell and Barton- 
in-Fabis. Professor Jewitt states that although single 
specimens of Roman pottery are not uncommon, no kiln 
has ever been discovered in England, adding that the 
Saxons had a great dislike to clay for culinary, or for 
drinking and food vessels, the last being made of ash or 
metal, and their drinking cups of horn or glass. Some 
of their later pottery, however, presumably urns, etc., 
shews signs of the potter's wheel. 

We now come to the Mediaeval age, but as this 
covers a rather wide period, in which Saxon and Norman 
work overlap, it may be better to confine ourselves to 
the latter. On page 338 of the " Art Journal," Professor 
Jewitt describes specimens which, in both the text and 
illustrations, coincide to the minutest detail with those 
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now under discussion, including the nature of the clay, 
the use of the potter's wheel, the partial glazing of dark 
green, and the foliation of the handle. These, he asserts, 
are of Anglo-Norman manufacture. Up to the time of 
his writing (1864) only one pottery of either Anglo-Saxon 
or Anglo-Norman date had been discovered in England, 
and this one he himself found in the county of Derby. 
Therefore, on the assumption that the Nottingham kiln is 
the second (a matter, however, difficult to prove), it gains 
greatly in interest and importance. In any case it is 
evident that such discoveries are of extreme rarity. 

In support of Professor Jewitt's evidence, I venture 
to add a theory which may assist in ascertaining the 
period of its manufacture. On his journey to York after 
Hastings, the Norman William, passing through Notting- 
ham, quickly discovered its possibilities as a settlement, 
with its rock fortress, its broad river on the south, and 
the forest of Sherwood extending many miles northward. 
The Saxons and Danes had settled down amicably 
together, forgetting their fierce strife of two centuries 
before, but for a long time they continued on such terms 
of enmity with the Norman invaders, that it was mutually 
agreed to build a division wall in the town, which extended 
down what is now Mansfield Road to the river Trent. 
This wall was built in 1090. The Normans agreed to 
occupy the western side of this wall, and the Saxons and 
the Danes the eastern. The pottery was found on the 
eastern side, close to -the wall, and was probably made 
shortly before the Normans settled themselves on the 
western side. Now, as has been stated, the Saxons had 
an antipathy to earthenware for culinary and drinking 
utensils ; so it seems fair to suppose that the kiln, being 
of no value to them, would be neglected and forgotten. 
The period of the kiln assumed to be Anglo-Norman, the 
date, supposing this theory to be feasible, would probably 
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be about 1090. The fact that William the Conqueror 
attached great importance to Nottingham is shown by his 
having, in 1068, built a Castle there, and also given a 
large quantity of land to his son, William Peverel, who 
founded the adjacent priory of Lenton. Nottingham 
was an important borough at the time of the compilation 
of the Domesday Book in 1086. 

One is naturally led to wonder under what circum- 
stances a valuable kiln should be abandoned and forgotten, 
and the above is given as a probable reason. 

The local administration and government of the 
rival colonies were quite distinct, and the arrangement 
was not finally set aside until 1714. It took 300 years 
to permanently settle the differences between the Saxons 
and the Normans. 



[In the foregoing paper Mr. R. A. Wilde has apparently adopted 
the assertion made by the late Mr. T. C. Hine, in his history of 
Nottingham Castle, that in 1090 the town was divided into two 
boroughs by a wall running north and south, commencing at the 
north or Mansfield Road end of Milton Street, taking the direction 
of Clumber Street, Drury Hill, and Sussex Street, and terminating in 
the Meadows. The existence of this division wall is not, however, 
generally accepted by authorities on the history of the town. — 

Joint Editors.] 



Besides the samples of pottery alluded to in the 
foregoing paper by Mr. Wilde, we have, by the kindness 
of Mr. C. B. Wright, been permitted to inspect and 
photograph* some of the specimens which he still 
retains in his own possession, and which were all found 
by him in and around the kilns, revealed by the cutting, 
near the new railway station. The late Mr. James 
Shipman, F.G.S., in his little book on " The Old Town 
Wall of Nottingham," assigns a probable date for this 

(}) The pictures are from photographs kindly taken for the Society 
by Mr. E. W. Enfield, J.P. 
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old green glazed ware sometime between the years 1200 
and 1500. Mr. R. L. Hobson, of the department of 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities, at the British Museum, 
judges from the photographs of these vessels, which have 
been submitted to him, that they belong to the 14th and 
15th centuries ; he does not think, they are earlier, and 
is quite sure they are not later; he considers the collection 
a most interesting one, and one or two of the pieces 
quite remarkable. 

The tall jug is a grand specimen, and does great 
credit to Mr. Wright's patience and ingenuity, for it was 
pieced together and built up from many fragments. It 
stands twenty inches high, and is twenty-five inches in 
girth at its widest part ; . the colour is greenish-yellow ; 
the bottom part is unglazed, and what stands for the 
beard below the face or mask is orange, and the coils, 
which ornament the body of the jug, are of chocolate- 
brown. 

In the plate that shows a group of four vessels, the 
largest, which was evidently distorted in the process of 
making, is also twenty inches high, and measures forty- 
seven inches round, with a mouth of four and three- 
quarter inches in diameter ; it is of red clay, glazed green 
at the top and left in its natural state beneath. The jug 
in the centre is very imperfect, but interesting as being 
charged with various devices ; it is of an olive-green hue, 
fourteen inches high by twenty inches in circumference. 
The jug with the distorted neck is evidently a " waster." 
In the picture containing a group of some six vessels, 
it will be noticed that many are ornamented with scrolls 
and badges; the small jug at the end of the line having 
no fewer than eleven devices, similar to those on its larger 
neighbour, the former being olive-green in colour and the 
latter yellowish green. The tapering jug in the centre 
has raised scroll work upon it, not however an inscription 
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— it is of a reddish yellow colour with blends of green. 

The colours of these jugs are very fine, and h^ve a 
pleasing effect when the vessels are grouped together, 
rendering this collection of pottery, formed by the crude 
methods of our ancestors, as attractive as it is interesting. 

J. Standish, 
G. Fellows, 

Joint editors. 
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Commfdefone of £dcbeat 



By F. Arthur Wadsworth. 



'TT^HE Commission of Escheat recently held in 
\m Nottingham, in respect of property held at 
Ruddington, in this county, calls our attention to the 
subject of freehold lands escheating to the Crown, which 
is interesting, as it concerns, with the exception of fealty, 
the last relic of feudal tenure, existing at the present day, 
in this country. 

Escheats, which may be defined as the reverting or 
resulting back of an estate to the original grantor or lord 
of the fee, were formerly divided into those propter defectum 
sanguinis, and those propter delictum tenentis, the one 
arising if the tenant should die without an heir, the other 
if his blood should be attainted. The latter class was 
finally abolished, by statute, in the year 1870, so that an 
escheat can only now take place on the death of an owner 
of real estate intestate and without heirs. The tenure of 
estates under the feudal system had its origin in the 
sovereign granting lands to be held by the subject, to 
whom they were granted on the condition of his per- 
forming some service, the most usual being known as 
knight-service. 

This species of interest was called a benefice or 
feud, and in course of time it became the practice for the 
grantee of the feud, or feudatory as he was called, to 
imitate the example of his sovereign, by granting portions 
of his benefice, or feud^ to be held of himself or some 
other person on terms similar to those of the original 
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grant. The result was that all lands in England were 
held either of the King or of some intermediate lord, who 
would, in turn, hold of the King, as lord paramount. 

The possessors of land were called tenants, or if they 
held immediately from the king, tenants in capite, or in 
chief. This practice of subinfeudation, having been found 
to be detrimental to the rights of the king, was put an 
end to by a statute, known as the statute of Quia emptores, 
passed in the i8th year of the reign of King Edward I., 
as a result of which practically all escheats of lands, held 
in fee simple tenure, now go to the crown. 

There was formerly an official called an escheator, 
appointed for each county, before whom all these com- 
missions, or inquisitiones post mortem, as they were usually 
termed, were held, and who was so called from having to 
look after the escheats and fines due to the king. As 
soon as any tenant in capite died, the king sent down a 
writ, called a diem clausit extremum, directing the escheator 
to call a jury, who were to enquire of what lands the 
deceased died seised, and what feudal rights accrued on 
his death to the crown. In consequence of the abolition 
of all fines on alienation, knight-service and other incidents 
of feudal tenure, by a statute of King Charles II., these 
commissions became very rare, as they ceased to be 
taken except on the occurrence of an escheat. 

In the borough of Nottingham, the Mayor was the 
Escheator, and presumably still is as regards the city, 
having been appointed by the Charter of King Henry VI. 
** henceforth the Escheator of us our heirs and successors." 
For this privilege we find from the chamberlain's accounts 
of the town for the year 1500, the sum of 15/- was paid 
to " John Fitz-Herbert, the attorney in our Lord the 
King's Exchequer for his fee and for the office of Mayor 
as Escheator this year," and there are similar entries 
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in the accounts for several subsequent years.' 

An Inquisition was held in Nottingham, in January, 
i530-i> before " Costance Pychard, Mayor of the Town 
and escheator, after the death of John Williamson," who 
died seised of various properties in Nottingham, including 
one messuage upon "le Tymber Hyll," one messuage 
upon " le long Rowe," and one messuage at " le 
Hancros."* Another Inquisition regarding St. John's 
Hospital, was on the gth of June, 1552, taken before 
" Thomas Cockayne, Mayor of the Town of Nottingham, 
Escheator of our Lord the King of the County of the 
Town of Nottingham by virtue of his office."^ 

The mayor, for the time being, was required to make 
his "proffers" and account before the treasurer and 
barons of the exchequer, of all manner of things touching 
the office of escheator, whereof he was accountable 
(Charter Henry VI.). In this duty the worshipful 
mayors do not seem to be immaculate, as we find in the 
chamberlain's accounts for the year 1558, the following 
entry : " Item peyd for Maister Cockeyn and Maister 
Collenson beyng arested by ij wrytes out of the Excheker 
for their tyme of Meyralte beyng Excheter for the towne 
of Nottingham consernyng theire accompt makyng iiijs 
viijd."^ 

There does not appear to have been any escheat of 
property in the borough or city of Nottingham in recent 
times. 

(1) ** Records of the Borough of Nottingham,** III., pages 69, 875, 
378, 417, IV., page 115. 

(3) ** Notts. Inquisitones post mortem** (issued by the Thoroton 
Society), part IV., page 198. 

(») " Records,** IV., page 21. 

(«) << Records,** IV., page 123. 
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The following appeared in The Newark Advertiser, 
April 12th, 1905. 

" An observance seldom witnessed in Nottingham, took 
place at the Shire Hall, on Friday, when a special Commis- 
sion sat to inquire into the disposition of the real estate, 
situated at Ruddington^ of the late Elizabeth Freer, of 
Donington, Lincolnshire, which estate was claimed to have 
escheated to the Crown owing to the impossibility of finding 
the person to whom the deceased bequeathed it. 

"The Commissioner was Mr. Charles Lacy Smith, 
Barrister at law, and a jury was duly sworn to decide the 
issue. 

" The Commission, which was issued under what is known 
as the Wafer Great Seal, was a portentous document, and set 
forth the circumstances under which Mrs. Freer died. The 
will was proved on July 13th, 1882, and after stating that the 
person to whom the property was devised (Edward Savage, a 
cabinet maker, of Chilwell), could not be found, the Commis- 
sion, in the King's name, claimed the property had ' since 
descended and come to us, by right of our Royal Crown.' 

" The Commissioner, before calling evidence, explained to 
the jury the interesting procedure which necessitated their 
presence. The inquisition was known as a Commission of 
Escheat. It was somewhat unusual, and he did not know 
when last there was one held in this district. It was for the 
purpose of ascertaining whose was the property when the 
owner of an estate or lands in fee simple had died, without 
leaving any testamentary disposition or any heir to succeed. 
For all practical purposes, an estate in fee simple might be 
looked upon as land held as the absolute property of a person, 
who might dispose of it in his life-time, leave it by will, or, if 
he had heirs and had not left it by will, it would descend 
to them on his death. There were occasions, however, when 
none of those modes of disposition was available — ^when there 
was no owner — ^and that brought them to a chapter of ancient 
and not uninteresting history. 
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'*Prom tha earliest times, and certainly since the 
Conquest, all land in this country had theoretically belonged 
to the king. In the old days it was the king's more personal 
property than now, but he did not hold it all in his own hands. 
He would grant it to his subjects, who would hold of the king 
by tenure. The tenure that we now know was tenure in fee 
simple, or the free tenure held by those subjects of the king 
who, not taking leases or use of lands for payment, obtained 
grants of land from the king in return for military or civil 
service. Another obligation that they owed him was that of 
fealty;^ and subject to performing the obligations of their 
tenure the lands remained theirs for ever, but when the tenure 
came to an end, either by the owner being illegitimate, or 
forfeiture, or attainder, or having no heir, the land reverted to 
the king as the paramount lord, and that was called an 
* escheat to the king.' In old days there might have been an 
inquiry as to whether these free tenures were held of the king 
or any sub-lord, but as no subtenures could have been created 
by reason of a prohibition as early as 1290, it never happened 
that the intermediate lord had to be sought. Where lands 
were held in this tenure, escheat was practically always 
nowadays to the king. Since the Restoration, the only 
obligation due from the freeholders to the king had been 
fealty, and in practice it was never exercised. That, then, 
was what was known as tenure in fee simple. Whenever it 
came to an end the prerogative of the king stepped in and his 
paramount title attached to the land. This was what the jury 
were now called in to decide. Whenever the king exercised 
his prerogative (it was, of course, for the benefit of the state, 
and not for his personal benefit), an inquisition was always held 
to show openly that the property was that of the king. 
Although, so far as it went, this was conclusive, it did 
not prejudice the right or interest of anybody in the property 
that was vested at the time of the previous owner's death, and 
another reservation was that it did not prejudice the right of 
anybody who might claim to be the heir of the deceased. If 
he could come forward here, or assert his claim afterwards by 
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traversing t^t return, the issue would be tried as between the 
king's title and that of the claimant. 

"Coming to the facts of the case, the Commissioner 
mentioned that Elizabeth Freer, of Donington, died on 
January 1st, 1882, possessed of some real estate at Rudding- 
ton, derived under her husband's will, and consisting of three 
small freehold cottages value about £130. She devised the 
property to her cousin, Edward Savage, of Chilwell, but the 
executors and trustees of her will had been unable to discover 
his whereabouts, and the presumption was that he died during 
the life-time of the testatrix. No claim had been received, 
although the Treasury had also issued advertisements for heirs 
or claimants, and there was absolutely no owner to the 
property. Therefore, the tenure in fee simple held by 
Elizabeth Freer had come to an end, and the escheat to the 
king came in. 

"Mr. John Thomas Smith, district registrar in the 
Probate Office, produced the will, which was made by Mr. 
Richard Bottomley, who described the steps taken to discover 
Edward Savage. One or two letters, he said, were received 
from Australia, but they were very vague, and no particulars 
being given of the property no claim was made. There was 
now £215 16s. lid. in hand, including interest. 

"Mr. Arthur W. Wade, from the Treasury solicitor's 
department, said that notice of this inquiry was inserted in 
the Times and the Nottingham Daily Guardian, but no claims 
that could be substantiated were made. 

" Mr. Alfred Wilson, the agent to the trustees, explained 
that the gross annual value of the property was £12 4s. lOd. 

"The jury found that the lands had escheated to the 
Crown, and the necessary documents were filled in to that 
effect." 
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2>i6COveri2 of a Sayon (Brave^Cover^ 



By W. H. Mason, Morton Hall, Retford. 



mFEW years ago two stones with Anglo-Saxon 
carving on them, were found among some farm 
buildings at Coates, Notts. One was used as a coping 
stone for a wall, the other as a flagstone of the causeway 
in the farmyard. 

Coates is in the joint parishes of North Leverton and 
Habblesthorpe, close to the Trent, and about three- 
quarters of a mile, as the crow flies, to the south of 
Littleborough. Therefore, though it was not in the 
ancient diocese of Dorchester, it was brought into close 
connexion with that diocese by means of Littleborough 
ferry. 

The grave-cover, of course, may originally have been 
placed on the other side of the Trent, and broken up in 
more modern times for building purposes, and transported 
across the river. 

Though the hamlet of Coates now consists of only 
three houses, it may formerly have been of more import- 
ance, both from its proximity to Littleborough, and also 
perhaps from its lying on or near the Roman road, which, 
it seems hardly doubtful, ran from Littleborough to 
Retford. That road, for some reason, appears to have 
deviated to the south on leaving Littleborough, for a lane 
which runs from Coates to Habblesthorpe is called 
"Street Lane." 

However, there is no record of any church or chapel 
having existed at Coates ; and therefore the grave-cover 
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probably was brought from elsewhere, after having been 
broken up. 

The following letter from no less an authority than 
the Bishop of Bristol, written in 1895, will be read with 
interest : — 

" These are very interesting pieces, not of a cross 
but of a grave-cover, the main idea being the division 
of the stone into four panels by a raised Latin cross. 
The interlacing pattern comes in these four sunk panels. 
One of the pieces is the smaller end ; the other is nearer 
the top. You can estimate roughly their relative 
position by the width of the cable round the edge. 

"It has been a very good grave-cover. A fairly 
considerable number of Angle-Saxon stones of this type 
are known, some of them perfect. They found three 
in the rebuilding of Peterborough, one of them in situ, 
grave and all. 

" There is something unusual in the raised line on 
the end piece. It looks as if it had been merely 
part of a bar forming the stem of a Latin cross. 
And on the other piece there is no indication 
of a division bar at all. This latter points to the proba- 
bility of their being parts of two stones, this you could 
test by the thickness of the stones. If that is not so, the 
cross has been rather indicated than fully worked out, and 
the upper part of the stone has been filled with interlacing 
work, with no dividing bar. Or, conceivably, the splay of 
the stone has been so great, that in the upper panels there 
was room for two rows of the ornament. 

"It is a curious fact that all the fragments sent 
to me from Lincolnshire, for the last three or four years, 
have had this figure-of-eight pattern, certainly five or six 
in number. And, further, the most remarkable pieces 
brought to my knowledge in the last seven or eight years, 
in the parts over which Aldhelm presided, are covered 
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with the same pattern; and Lincoln and Sherborne 
were, alike, parts of the Dorchester diocese. 

" Your fragments are well worth all the care you can 
give them. If the farmer has an eye for such things, 
there are no doubt other pieces ready for discovery. The 
coping of a wall is not very ancient, and both in that wall 
and in the roadway the other pieces are likely to be." 

It has only to be added that no.more pieces have been 
found, though such search as was possible without pulling 
down buildings has been made. 

The end piece is 5} inches in depth. The other 
fragment is more irregular at the back, having suffered 
more in the process of breaking up, but its extreme depth 
is also 5} inches. 
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Cbawortb f amil^^ 



By Mrs. L. Chaworth Musters, of Wiverton. 



PART 11. 

MHEN Sir George Chaworth died in March, 1589. 
90, leaving an only daughter (afterwards married 
to Sir William Cope, of Bramshill), he was succeeded by 
his kinsman and namesake, George Chaworth, of Annesley 
and Rawmarsh, " Steward of Mansfield and Oswelbeck,"^ 
GEORGE, ist VISCOUNT CHAWORTH, mar- 
ried Mary, sister of Sir William Kniveton, of Mercaston, 
Derbyshire, and was High Sheriff of Notts, in j:638. ^ 
Several letters of his are printed from Lord Cowper's 
collection at Melbourne, one being from Tunbridge Wells, 

(^) According to Tboroton^s pedigree of the Chaworth family, he 
was the son of John Chaworth, of Cropwell Butler (who married Jane, 
daughter of David Vincent), who was the son of George Chaworth 
(who married Mary, daughter of Sir Henry Sacheverell, of Morley, co. 
Derby), the younger brother of Sir John Chaworth, Knight, who died 
at Wiverton, 3 September, 1538. 

Hunter, in his South Yorkshire, quoted by W. D. Hoyle, says — 
** Rawmarsh was at one time the residence of the ancient family of 
Chaworth, of Annesley and Wiverton, Notts., of whom George Chaworth 
was lord in 1494. As late as temp. James I. Henry Chaworth was lord 
of Rawmarsh." 

(>) Richard Chaworth, brother of the 1st Viscount, and. afterwards 
Vicar General of the Province of Canterbury, married Lady Sophia 
Bertie, daughter of that Lord Lindsey, who fought at Bdgehill. Bvelyn, 
in bis Diary, mentions him as taking part in the translation of Dr. 
Sheldon from the see of London to Canterbury in 1663. " Dr. Chaworth 
presented the commission under the broad seal to the Bishop of Win- 
chester." He left rather an interesting will, bequeathing books to many 
friends and relatives, and to '*my noble friend and nephew, the Lord 
Viscount Chaworth, a picture of a great parrot of mosaick work in 
marbles which I bought in Plorance, and also a cornelian Seal of an 
Bmperor*s head, which was this King's when he was Prince." The will 
is dated 1669 and proved 1673. 
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comparing the waters there with those of Spa, or *' The 
Aspa/' as he calls it, dated July 13th, 1634. He says he 
finds the place *' sndiffeient full of th«n that complain of 
several infirmities." He thinks the waters not nearly so 
beneficial as those of Spa, though they may serve Mr. 
Attorney General's turn and my Lord Treasurer's too, if 
the coldness of the season hinder it not, ''for in three 
days (July) we have not yet seen the sun shine." 

The following year (1635) LcMrd Chaworth beseeches 
Sir John Coke, Principal Secretary of State, to procure 
him His Majesty's pass to the waters of the Pouges, 
in France, and incidentally alludes to a trespassing 
matter by one Fenton in Ansley wood, "which never 
was purlieu nor forest." The boundary of Sherwood 
Forest ran at the edge of Annesley Park, and appears 
to have caused many disputes and poaching afirays 
between the royal forest keepers and the Chaworth 
femily. Lord Chaworth ends his letter by asking to be 
allowed to take six coach horses and three hackney horses 
on his foreign trip. 

This journey seems to have given rise to rumours 
which affected Lord Chaworth unfavourably with the 
higher powers in London. Under date 1638 he writes 
again to Sir John Coke, " I would beg the favour to know 
whether the Queen Mother (Marie de Medicis, widow of 
Henri Quatre) be come into England, for in truth whilst 
the question and the discourse continueth I am loth to 
look into the South in regard that by my Lord of Dor- 
chester's ill will, I suffered for seeing her, and was said to 
be the seducer of her to come for England, when I have 
testimony yet living that in case I had not dissuaded it, 
she had been in England then before me." 

In November of this same year, 1638, Lord Chaworth 
was named by Charles L High Sheriff of Nottingham- 
shire (being an Irish peer), and writes to Sir John Coke, 
saying that "the world takes it as a mark of His Majesty's 
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displeasure and ad i& disparlgement to me/' and begs the 
king to change his choice. At the same time '' were it 
to be the King's dog Iceeper, I would do it and readily 
too/' Not receiving an answer, the supplicant sends 
both to Newark and Nottingham for the post, and on 
November 25th, Sir John Coke writes from Whitehall, 
** Your Lordship is an old courtier, and you know well 
that it is not esteemed at court any fevour to send un- 
welcome news. I brought your son to His Majesty's 
presence, so as he delivered your letter to his own royal 
hand : and both from his Majesty and from me was willed 
to tell you that your election must stand : but whereas 
you did interpret it as a mark of his disfavour, he willed 
him to tell you that you were therein mistaken, for he 
chooseth none to be Sheriffs whom he thinketh not well 
affected to his service." ' 

The historical levying of ship money, which was one 
of the immediate causes of the Civil War, was an odious 
duty that devolved upon the High Sheriffs, and in a 
petition to King Charles himself, dated December, 1638, 
Lord Chaworth complains bitterly, ''as touching that 
part of your ship money which your Majesty hath pleased 
to command me to collect, although I have the misfortune . 
to have the worst inlet into the service that is possible, a 
prepossession of the whole country that I am in your 
Majesty's disfavour, and am, in sign of it, from a Viscount 
of a Kingdom and Parliament, made a Vice Comes of a 
county, yet Sir, I so seriously and devoutly affect all your 
service, .... I have hopes to give your Majesty as 
good an account as any other of this country could do." 
In 1639 Lord Chaworth died, and was buried at Langar. 
His widow died at a scrivener's house above Middle Row, 
London, and was buried at St. Andrew's, Holborn, 1646. 

if) This son was probably John, who succeeded his father » as Gilbert, 
the eldest son, bad died ISS? at the age of 21. 
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Their son JOHN, 2nd VISCOUNT CHAWORTH, 
was already the widower of Elizabeth Noel, daughter of 
Lord Camden, by whom he had three children — Patricius, 
Elizabeth (Lady Byron), and Mary (Lady Armine). A 
picture of these three in a group, by Isaac Fuller, was 
sold a few years ago at Osmaston Hall, near Derby, and 
is now in the possession of the Byron family in London.' 
It was by the marriage of Elizabeth Chaworth to William, 
3rd Lord Byron (who died 1695), that the very distant 
relationship between Miss Chaworth and the poet Byron 
arose. John, 2nd Viscount Chaworth, has lett fewer 
records behind him than any of his name ; no letters in 
manuscript or print ; and it is even uncertain where and 
when, during the Civil War, he died. He was a staunch 
supporter of Charles L, and defended his "strong house" 
at Wiverton, in the Vale of Belvoir, against the Parlia- 
mentary party. There he entertained Queen Henrietta 
Maria on the 27th June, 1643, on her way from Yorkshire 
to join the King at Oxford, and there Prince Rupert and 
Prince Maurice, with 700 or 800 followers, claimed Lord 
Chaworth's hospitality, after their quarrel with Charles I. 
at Newark, in October, 1645. A few days later Colonel 
Poyntz arrived, fresh from the storming of Shelford, Lord 
Chesterfield's house, five miles off, and on the 4th Nov., 
Wiverton surrendered on terms, being the last of the 
little garrisons in the Vale of Belvoir that kept open the 
communication between Newark and Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
After this we have no knowledge of the Chaworth 
family's movements till the marriage of PATRICIUS, 
3rd VISCOUNT CHAWORTH, in 1653, to Lady 
Grace Manners, one of the many daughters of John, 8th 
Earl of Rutland. The original marriage settlements are 
still in existence, signed by the bride and bridegroom, the 

(1) John, Lord Chaworth, married secondly Elizabeth, daughter of 
Dixie Hickman, whom she survived but left no children. 
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latter being only eighteen years old at the time. Besides 
the picture of him by Fuller with his sisters, there is 
another at Annesley in Restoration dress, a genial-looking 
man, wearing his own long hair, and another at Belvoir. 
It may be mentioned here that an engraving by Van 
Gunst exists from a picture by Van Dyck, which latter 
was, unfortunately, burnt in the fire at Belvoir in 1818 ; 
it is named '' Patricius, Viscount Chaworth," but this is 
evidently a mistake for John, as Van Dyck died in 1641, 
in the childhood of Patricius, and the engraving represents 
a man of middle age in the dress of Charles I. time. It 
may not be too fenciful to suppose that it was painted in 
London in 1638, when John Chaworth presented his 
father's petition to the King against being made High 
Sheriff, as we have seen above. 

It was probably during the minority of Patricius, the 
3rd Viscount, that his house at Wiverton was "slighted" 
by Cromwell's orders.' It was entirely pulled down, 
excepting the gatehouse, which contained two stories over 
the entrance archway, and is still standing (1905) in good 
repair, having been incorporated into the modern house. 
There was a chapel in the original building dedicated to 
St. Laurence, and a skeleton was dug up m 1888, on the 
east side of the gatehouse, which may indicate the site of 
the chapel, but this is mere conjecture. 

Lord and Lady Chaworth lived at Annesley after 
their marriage, and in all probability built the brick and 
stone terrace there, which has "P. C." in raised letters 
on a central urn. The drawing room too is panelled in 
the taste of the Restoration, and on the black marble of 
the high chimney-piece are scratched some lines of poetry 
dated Christmas Day, 1669, and signed "Poor Chaworth." 
The marriage of Patricius and Lady Grace was not a 

Q) Evelyn mentions it in 1654 ai " an handsom aeate belonging to 
my Lord Chaworth.*' 
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happy one, s^id many letters are in the Duke of Rutland'si 
collection on the subject of their quarrela^ 

Under date June 2xst, 2658» when the young couple 
had been married five year^f Jeremy Taylor, the great 
divine, writes from Annesley to the CountQSs of Rutland, 
Lady Chaworth's mother, ** I have performed thtis mucb 
of my journey and am at Annedey in my attendance 
upon youF excelleat dAUghter. • • . . Madam, I did 
according to your I^radyship's commanda dis^ouarse with 
my Lady Chaworth. .... I find what I ought to 
have expected, nothing but i^ecognition and acknowledge?* 
ment of your greatfsst; tc^ndec^es^ wisdom and afiection ta 
her : and for an3rthifl^ that ^m concern the estate of her 
own affairs in reijta^op tf> my L^rd Chawonth aU tbingpi 
are so well, and he so very loving^ and my Lady so per- 
fectly satisfied with his wocthy comport towards her, that 
she really believes hersdif a. very happy person, and h 
confident it will Qveiy day ino'ease. And therefore I 
humbly conceive that if ever you have noted or heard of 
any overtures of ui^dndness between thinn, your honour 
will think it fit to take na notice of it, for nothing is so 
great a security to love asi never to ranember any uUf^ 
kindness/' 

In spite of tjt^ese c^tinwtic visws» thing^^ did not. ga 
smoothly between Lord afl4 Lady Chaworth, though the. 
husband seems ta have stood iq> in defence of his wife's 
character. An eodosui^ in a letter to her father. Lord 
Rutland, dated "Brooke, August yd, 1668," is as follows: 
''To Mr. Allsop. I do hear, from good haads,^ that you 
should report, that I; should q>eak very ill-favoured things, 
to you at London conc^cning my wife which. I do and 
will maintain is a dam'd lye^ If you said any such thing 
I would advise you to eat your words immediatelyi else-* 
by the living God — I'll cram them down your throat with 
my sword, and that very shortly. If you. love yourself* 
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set your band to the enclosed, else take what follows. 
So I remain, to serve you — Chaworth." 

The following year be sends bis mother-in4aw, Lady 
Rutland, ''a small taste of a white wild ox from Anhesley 
Park killed by my own hand. I have beard my Lord of 
Rutland say they were originally his at Beskwood Park." 

It was at Christmas of this year, 1669, that the 
verses mentioned were written by Lord Chaworth on a 
chimney-piece at Annesley. His wife had left him to live 
in London, and he seems to have consoled himself by a 
romantic affection for his first cousin, Juliana, daughter^ 
of Sir Erasmus de la Fountaine, of Kirby Belers, Leices* 
tershire. The lines run as follows : — 

** Alas, I And my poor heart will prove 
Too small a vessel for o'erflowing love, 
Which makes me wish thine eyes so bright had never shinde, 
Or that thou had'st bin from thy cradle blinde. — ' 

' Poor Ckawarih.** 

^Multana de la Pountaine 
Is more worth than a gould mountainc. 
The nsune above 
Is her you love« — Chaworth** 

Whether this lady was the mother of the son to 
livbom Lord Chaworth lefk all his property, we have no 
knowledge. She eventually married Sir John Tracy, of 
Stanway. 

In the Belvoir papers a letter is given from Lord 
Chaworth to his wife, Lady Chaworth, at Lord Roos' 
(her brother's) house in Great Queen Street, dated June, 
1670, requesting her to come to him, and offering to 
'' receive her with respect and affection," but her letters 
to her brother continue to be written from London, so 
that probably this was the last effort at reconciliation." ' 

if) Lord Chaworth is remembered in the old Church at Anneslcy by 
a partition between the western arch and the tower, on which is a large 
coat of arms with ** P. C. 1684 " in plaster. We also owe to him a son- 
dial on the west wall of the house, dated 1081. 

G 
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The only legitimate child, Juliana Chaworth, married 
Lord Meath, but is not mentioned in her father's will, and 
all his landed property passed, at his death in 1694, to 
his son, PATRICIUS CHAWORTH, then at Cam- 
bridge and aged twenty-one. 

Lady Grace, after her long-forsaken husband's death, 
married Sir William Langhome, and died in 1700. 

Patricius married Elizabeth Pole, of Heage, in 
Derbyshire, and had by her a very large family. He died 
in 1719, and was succeeded by his eldest son, PATRICIUS 
CHAWORTH, born 1700. His wife was Anne, the 
daughter of Mr. Levinz, of Grove, near Retford, whose 
arms appear on two settles still in the hall at Annesley. 
There were two sons of this marriage, Patricius and 
William. They lost their father early, he d3dng at the 
age of thirty-one, and the eldest boy followed. him at 
eleyen years old. A picture in the style of Wootbn 
evidently represents the two boys with their mother, and 
a running footman holding a led horse in a park, with a 
temple in the background. The two boys, in scarlet- 
laced coats and powdered hair, are playing with a dog 
and a fawn. The features of one boy are unmistakeably 
those of the later portrait of WILLIAM CHAWORTH, 
born 1726 and killed by Lord Byron in a duel in January, 
1765. The particulars erf this affair, for which Lord 
Byron was tried by the House of Lords, have often been 
discussed, and the real cause of it has never been dis- 
covered. The Star and Garter tavern, in Pall Mall, was 
the scene of the encounter, and William Chaworth lived 
just long enough to make a will, providing for a lady who 
was very dear to him, and in whose house, in Berkeley 
Row, he died. He was buried at Annesley on 5th Feb., 
1765. The rapiers, with which the fatal duel was fought, 
are preserved at Annesley and Newstead. Mr. Chaworth's, 
a handsome silver hilted one, was taken away from the 
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scene of action by Mr. Sherwin, one of the gentlemen of 
the Nottinghamshire Club, and presented by his des- 
cendant, John Sherwin Gregory, of Harlaxton, to Mr. 
Chaworth's great-great-nephew, the owner of Annesley, 
in i860.* 

This victim of the duel was unmarried, and had 
power to bequeath his estates, which passed, by his will, 
to his first cousin and namesake, WILLIAM CHA- 
WORTH, the son of his uncle, William Chaworth, R.N., 
and then a minor. He died in 1771 at Liege, in Belgium, 
aged twenty -five, after his marriage to Miss Jane 
Thoakston, of Ripon, in Yorkshire. Leaving no child, 
the property came next to his father, WILLIAM CHA- 
WORTH, Captain R.N., whose marriage I have not been 
able to trace. He enjoyed the estate between the reigns 
of his two sons, William and George. There was 
evidently some enmity between Captain Chaworth and 
his nephew, the duellist, for the latter begins his will by 
leaving him jf 10 to buy a suit of clothes, " which is all I 
intend he shall ever inherit from me." However, things 
turned out otherwise, and Captain Chaworth lived at 
Annesley from 1771 till 1784, when he died at an advanced 
age. 

I have been shown a quaint brick house at Basford, 
which Captain Chaworth is said to have built for his 
brothers and sisters when he inherited Annesley, and the 
burials of Mary and Cassandra Chaworth, " of Basford," 
probably were those of these sisters. 

GEORGE CHAWORTH, who succeeded his father 
in 1784, married Anne Bainbridge, the daughter of a 
farmer and grand-daughter of a clergyman. She had 
relations of the name of Radford, and a niece, Anne 
Radford, was brought up with her daughter and only 

Q) There is a small full-length portrait, on a small scale, of William 
Chaworth, a fine looking man, with a remarkably good figure and 
carriage. 
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child, Mary Ann Chaworth, born in 1786, and widely 
known as Byron's Mary. George Chaworth was particu- 
larly fond of ringing the church bells at Annesley, tradition 
says, but little more has been recorded of him. He pre- 
sented a silver cup to his friend and tenant, Joseph 
Marriott, of Cropwell and Wiverton, shortly before his 
death at Abergavenny, in Wales, where he and Mr. 
Marriott were staying togeth^ in 1791. The cup is still 
in the possession of Mr. Richard Marriott, of the Grange, 
Cropwell Butler, together with the letter announcing Mr. 
Chaworth's death. 

His daughter,aged five, MARY ANN CHAWORTH, 
'^the last of a time-honoured race," as Byron says, came 
into possession of the estates that had descended through 
so many generations, and conveyed them, in 1805, ^o her 
husband, John Musters, of Colwick.' Their great-grand- 
son, the present John Patricius Chaworth Musters, is now 
their owner. Edwalton, the oldest property, came from 
the De Alfreton heiress; Wiverton, from Alice de Caltoft ; 
and Annesley from Alice, the daughter and heiress of 
John de Annesley. 

Mrs. Musters, the last Chaworth, died in February, 
1832, at Wiverton, three months after the Reform Riots 
at Nottingham, when the mob attacked Colwick, and Mrs. 
Musters, then an invalid, was carried into the shrubbery, 
while the house was being wrecked and her bedroom set 
on fire. The poor lady rallied, after being brought to 
Wiverton, and wrote an interesting letter on family 
matters to her married daughter, Mrs. Hamond, in Nor- 
folk. In the course of the letter she incidentally gives la 
description of her own character, which, as so much has 
been written about her, in connection with Lord Byron, 
may be worth insertion here. Speaking of her younger 

P) I have been told that Mr. Musters and Miss Chaworth first met 
at West Bridgford, in the house now the property of Mr. Heymann. 
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daughter, the same who carried her out of the house 
during the riots, she says, '^ I hope if I am not worse, to 
part with my dear Sophy to you for a short visit, but 
indeed I do feel (independent of my fears which are at 
times distressing) such a blank that I find how dear she 
is to me. I must say she is very like what your own little 
mother " (meaning herself) " once was, and is still in a 
certain degree. Soon led, easily pleased, very hasty and 
very relenting, with a heart, I think, moulded in a warm 
and affectionate fashion." 

In less than a fortnight after writing this Mrs. Musters 
died, in her 46th year, and was buried at Colwick, where 
a graceful marble monument in 1 the church was raised to 
her memory. She left a family of four sons and three 
daughters, now all passed away. Her eldest child and 
namesake, Mary Ann, mentioned in a letter to Lord 
Byron as " the one whom you saw," died in 1900 in her 
94th year, i Mrs. Musters' youngest son, Charles, a 
midshipman in the Navy, died in South America while 
under Admiral Fitzroy's command, about the same time 
as his mother, so that neither knew of the other's death. 
Mrs. Musters' husband survived her till 1849, and their 
eldest son having predeceased his father, the estates 
passed to the grandson, John Chaworth Musters, bom 
1838, died: 1887, father of the present owner (1905), 
JOHN PATRICIUS CHAWORTH MUSTERS, 
born i860. 5 
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By the Rev. Atwell M. Y. Baylay. 



^H^Y the kindness of Mr. James Ward, who has in his 
%lw possession a manuscript transcript of a certain 
14th century Cartulary of Newstead Priory, I ani 
enabled to give the following translation of a deed 
prescribing the terms of foundation of a double chantry, 
in the Parish Church of Edwinstowe, in the year 
1342. It is a good specimen of its class, giving a 
very clear idea of what sort of thing a chantry was, 
and what were the duties of chantry priests. It 
should be remembered that the word ''chantry" does 
not mean a place: — any more than the words ''dean- 
ery," "rectory," "vicarage," are properly names of 
places: — but a benefice. Sometimes a chantry had its 
own chapel^ exclusively belonging to it, as in the case of 
the Beauchamp chapel in St. Mary's church, Warwick. 
But far more often a chantry was founded at some altar 
in a church, and there was nothing to prevent several 
chantries being founded at the same altar, as in the 
present case : and when they were founded, it did not by 
any means, in all cases, imply that such altar was reserved 
exclusively for the services of the chantry or chantries so 
founded. 

As regards the chaplains who served these chantries, 
the chantry priests, as we call them, they may not always 
have been learned men, they certainly were very poorly 
paid, but in the Middle Ages they were far from being a 
useless body. Besides the duties of their office, they 
generally assisted the parochial clergy in singing the 



service on Sundays and festivals, and they very commonly 
eked out their slender revenues by teaching boys to read, 
write, and sing, whereby, again, the choral service was 
benefited. In fact, I have very little doubt that the 
existence of these chaplains in considerable numbers, all 
over the country, was one of the causes which encouraged 
our forefathers, in the 14th century and after, ta pull 
down, in hundreds of churches, the old small chancels, 
and replace them by large ones, furnished with stalls for 
singers. 

The transcript, referred to above, states that some of 
the original deeds relating to the foundation of these 
chantries at Edwinstowe are in existence, forming Nos. 
48, 49, and 50, in the Newark Corporation Records. 

From another deed, contained in the same Cartulary, 
it appears that in case of any difficulty as toKobtaining 
the annual income from .the Canons of Newstead, these 
Edwinstowe Chantries i had ; power of distraint on the 
manors of North Muskham and Walkeringham, belonging 
to that priory. : \ 

I have preserved .the various spellings of Edwinstowe 
throughout the; deed. We Ixaveherea fine example > of 
the laxity: then ^allowed in that matter, even in the course 
of one single document. ^ ( . i . -. ; 1 sc - 

"To all sons of Holy Mother Church who shalhsee 
or hear this present ordinance, Henry of Edenestaw and 
Robert of Edenestawe, Clerks and brothers, wish health 
in the Lord. 

" Whereas, amongst other means for restoring fallen 
humanity, the solemn celebration of Masses, in which, 
for the well-being of the living and the repose of the 
departed, to God most High, the Father, His Son is 
offered, is to be judged highest in merit, and of most 
power to draw down the mercy of God ; we have, before 
all things else, thought it meet and right to promote with 
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earnest affection such things as have for their object the 
saying of Masses and the advancement of Divine Worship. 
Since therefore, on consideration of the arguments now 
rehearsed, and earnestly desiring to acquire lasting 
wealth in the place of that which perisheth, and heavenly 
treasure instead of earthly, we have, by licence of his 
most serene Majesty our Lord Edward, by the grace of 
God illustrious King of England, the Third of that name 
since the Conquest, and by leave of such others as have 
any concern therein, given and granted by our deed the 
Manor of North Muskham in the County of Nottingham 
to those religious persons the Prior and Convent of 
Newstead in Sherwood,* to be held in perpetuity by them 
and their successors for the maintaining of two perpetual 
Chaplains to celebrate Divine Worship daily in the 
Church of Blessed Mary at Edenestawe for ever in 
accordance with our express ordinance now to be set 
forth; and also for the Obit of me, Henry, and for 
the performance of other pious works according to 
the said Ordinance; so that the said Prior and Con- 
vent and their successors pay every year for ever, to 
one of the said perpetual Chaplains, viz. to him that 
is to be appointed and constituted Custos of S. Mar- 
garet's Altar in the said church of Edenestawe, or 
that is to be preferred to the office of Custos of the said 
Altar, and to his successors in that office, a certain annual 
income of eleven marks ; to be paid in equal portions on 
the Winter Feast of S. Martin,* the Annunciation of 
Blessed Mary, the Day of Pentecost, and the Assump- 
tion of the said Virgin Mary; viz. ten marks for the 
sustenance and stipend of the Custos of the said Altar 
for the time being, himself, and of one other Chaplain^ 

(1) •• De Novo Loco in Shirewode." 

(>) wjr., November 11th.— The ** summer feast" of St. Martin 
is July 4th. 

H 
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perpetual in like manner and their successors, and for all 
other charges of whatever kind incumbent on these 
Chaplains and their Chantries, — and the remaining 
13s. and 4d. for the obit of me, Henry, and for other 
pious works, to be done in accordance with this our 
ordinance ; and the aforesaid Prior and Convent, judging 
from what is above rehearsed that the well-being of their 
Church is notably advanced and actually procured, have 
by unanimous consent, on behalf of themselves and 
their successors, for the causes herein premised, all 
necessary forms of law being observed, granted to the 
said Chaplain and Custos thus to be appointed and 
constituted, or to be preferred to the office of Custos, the 
said annual income of eleven Marks, to be received by 
the Custos of the said Altar himself, and his successors 
in that office, as well from the said Manor of North 
Muskham as from the Manor of Walkryngham in the 
same County of Nottingham, which is held by the said 
Prior and Convent, and from all other lands and tene- 
ments of theirs in the same towns of North Muskham 
and Walkryngham, in equal portions, on the above- 
named festivals ; and have bound themselves and their 
successors for ever, and the Manors, lands, and tenements 
aforesaid, into whosesoever hands they may have passed, 
to the payment of the said eleven marks annually^ to be 
made every year as is stated above to the said perpetual 
Chaplain and Custos thus to be appointed, constituted, or 
preferred to the office of Custos of the said Altar : We 
also, the aforesaid Henry and Robert, by licence of our 
Lord the King himself, and of all such others as have any 
concern in the matter, have given, granted, and assigned 
to Sir William de Babworth, Chaplain, as Custos of the 
said Altar, to be appointed, constituted, or preferred to 
that office by the Reverend Father the Lord Archbishop 
of York, Primate of England, for the time being, if the 
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see be occupied, or by the Chapter of York, if the see be 
vacant, — one Messuage, and one bovate of land, in the 
town of Edynstawe, with the appurtenances, — (except 
two acres of land in the same town) — to be held by the 
same Custos of the said Altar and his successors in that 
office, for ever, — to provide for his own sustenance and 
that of the other Chaplain, perpetual in like manner, and 
their successors, for ever. And we, the aforesaid Henry 
and Robert, with the expressed concurrence of those 
venerable men, the Chapter of Lincoln, to whom the said 
Church of Edenestawe is appropriated, and with consent 
likewise of the Perpetual Vicar of the said Church of 
Edenestawe, have, out of regard to devotion, judged that 
this ordinance should, to the praise of God, be made as 
follows : — 

" First of all, then, we will and ordain that at the 
said Altar of S. Margaret in the said Church of Edenstaw 
there shall be two perpetual Chantries, and two perpetual 
Chaplains, who shall celebrate Mass at the same Altar 
daily, unless hindered by some grave impediment; One 
of whom, and in like manner his successors from time to 
time, shall be designated and constituted the perpetual 
Custos of the said Altar. And the same Custos shall 
year by year for ever receive from the Pjior and Convent 
ot Newstead aforesaid eleven marks sterling, for the- 
support of the charges hereinafter set forth ; and shall 
have fully committed to him the keeping, disposition and 
administration in his time of all such lands, tenements, 
goods, chattels and effects, as may in any way belong to 
those Chantries, whether given into his personal charge, 
or bestowed on the Chantries aforesaid, or in whatever 
way in time to come conferred or obtained; and shall 
minister, as it is fitting, to the other Chaplain in like 
manner perpetual, all necessary sustenance, both as 
regards eating and drinking, equally with himself, and at 
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the same table, unless sickness or some other urgent 
necessity shall cause it to be otherwise ordered : in which 
case, according to the requirements of the man hindered 
by sickness or otherwise, and so far as the emoluments of 
the Chantries allow, suitable provision shall by the said 
Gustos be made. And for all other things needed by the 
second Chaplain in like manner perpetual, he shall pay to 
him annually for ever the sum of four and twenty 
shillings sterling ; and out of the residue of the fruits, 
revenue and income of the said Chantries, the same 
Custos shall support the charges of the Chantries, as 
regards bread, wine, lights, books, vestments, and orna- 
ments, and also the repairs, improvement, and roofing of 
the buildings, and all other necessary charges of what- 
ever kind that shall fall upon those Chantries. 

" And that the attention of the same custodians, in 
regard to the goods, chattels and effects aforesaid, may 
the more clearly be manifested, each Custos of the said 
Altar shall, immediately after his admission to ofiice and 
possession obtained thereof, in the presence of the remain- 
ing Chaplain, or of two men of credit of the town of 
Edenestawe, faithfully make out an inventory of the state 
in which the said Chantries were found by him ; so that 
he may hand them on, as regards the value of books, 
vessels, ornaments, utensils, and all other things found 
there by him at the time of his admission, and also 
as regards houses, land under tillage, and everything 
else in any way belonging to the said Chantries, in as 
good state as he found them, or, if possible better, — only 
excepting the necessary expenditure that has to be made 
from the annual income, and any heavier charges that 
may chance to be incurred. 

" And if the aforesaid Custos in his lifetime, or the 
other perpetual Chaplain during the time of the office of 
Custos being vacant, shall waste or destroy the said 
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goods, chattels or effects, or shall suffer the buildings to 
fall down, or be destroyed in any other way, by his own 
fault, or shall allow the said goods, chattels and effects to 
be notably deteriorated, or shall cause any notable and 
unjust burden to be laid on the Chantries themselves, or 
shall alienate any lands and tenements belonging to those 
Chantries, we will and ordain that he be altogether de- 
prived of his Chantry, so soon as by process of law he 
shall be convicted. 

" We further will and ordain that on the resignation, 
decease, or deposition of the Custos of the said Altar for 
the time being, another Chaplain, whomsoever the party 
to whom the nomination belongs shall deem worthy to be 
nominated — the same Chaplain being found fit and well- 
conducted in both temporal and spiritual affairs, — shall 
be presented and nominated for the ofl&ce of Custos to 
the Lord Archbishop of York for the time being, if 
the See be occupied, or to the Chapter of York if the 
See be vacant. We also will and ordain that after the 
death of me, Henry, no other person than a Chaplain' be 
presented for, or be admitted to, the said Chantries, or 
either of them. 

" And further, that every Custos of the said Altar 
shall every day, — except on Double feasts^ and Sundays, 
and on the festivals of Saint Katherine and Saint 
Margaret, Virgins, — say Mass of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary ; — unless the devout wish of some eminent person 
who may chance to be present, or some other reasonable 
cause, shall make another Mass to be substituted. And 



(^) i.e., no doubt, a person already ordained priest. 

(>) About thirty-five Double feasts were observed in England at that 
period. St. Margaret and St. Katherine were only simple feasts, but 
were evidently for some reason observed at Edwinstowe with special 
devotion. On these excepted days, the Custos would, of course, say the 
Mass of the Sunday or Festival. 
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the other perpetual Chaplain shall every day celebrate 
Mass for the Departed ; that is to say, for us, Henry and 
Robert, so long as we shall live, and for the souls of John 
our father, Cicely our Mother, William and Hugh our 
brothers, Matilda, Sarah, and Alice, our sisters, and all 
our benefactors departed, and also for our brothers, sisters, 
and benefactors who shall die hereafter, that is to say, 
after the death of the same ; — ^those days only being ex- 
cepted on which the said Custos does not say Mass of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in accordance with what is above 
ordained : for on those days we will and ordain that the 
said other perpetual Chaplain say Mass of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary ; so that on every day without exception one 
Mass of the Virgin Mary shall be celebrated at the said 
Altar of S. Margaret, or at all events at some othfer Altar 
in the said Church of Edenestawe, by leave of the Vicar 
of the said Church, if the Mass cannot conveniently be 
said at S. Margaret's Altar. 

" We also will and ordain that the said Chaplains, 
on Double feasts and on Sundays, as also on the aforesaid 
feasts of S. Katherine and S. Margaret, assist the Vicar 
of the said Church of Edenestaw, or the Parochial Chap- 
lain of the same, at Mattins, Evensong, and Mass, in 
chanting, singing, and readiag,^ giving him help to the 
utmost of their power, if no lawful impediment intervene. 

"And we will and ordain that both the aforesaid 
Custos and the other perpetual Chaplain maJke special 
mention of us at the Altar. That is to say, that the 
Custos, when saying Mass of Blessed Mary, shall, on our 
behalf, have as the 2"^ Collect in his Mass : — ' Almighty 
and Eternal God, have mercy on Thy servants Henry and 



(1) ** Chanting," the Psalms and Canticles ; **singing,'* the Antiphons, 
Hymns, Introits, Oraduals, &c. ; ** reading," the Lessons, which had 
their own more simple form of chant. 
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Robert, &c. ; " ^ and in the Canon of the Mass shall make 
special mention of the Reverend Father, the Lord 
William, at this time Archbishop of York, and of us, 
Henry and Robert, and of Beatrice our sister ; and also 
of Robert of Calneton,* Robert Stuffyn, Sir Adam de 
Everingham and Joan his wife, and of all benefactors of 
these our Chantries, and all maintainers of the rights of 
the same, — among the living :3 but after our deaith, or the 
death of either of us, the said Custos shall, on behalf of 
him who is dead, have as a special Collect : — " O God, of 
Whose mercies there is no numbering, receive on behalf 
of Thy servant and priest, &c. ; "* and after the death of 
us both he shall say the same Collect in the plural 
number : and similarly in the Canon he shall make 
special mention, among the dead,' of us, or of whichever 
of us shall have departed this life. And the 3*^^ Collect 
shall be one on behalf of our aforesaid father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, and benefactors, being already dead, 
and also on behalf of any of our benefactors who shall die 
hereafter — (that is to say, after their death) — and on 
behalf of all the departed. 

** And the other perpetual Chaplain, after our death, 
or the death of either of us, shall, on behalf of him who 

(1) This is the Collect in the Mass on behalf of a friend : — *' Almighty 
and Eternal God, have mercy on Thy servant N.; and according to Thy 
mercy, guide him in the way of everlasting salvation ; that of Thy good- 
ness he may desire such things as are pleasing to Thee, and with his 
whole strength fulfil the same. Through Christ our Lord." 

(>) Caunton. 

(") ue,, in the Memento on behalf of the living, made in the Canon of 
the Mass before the Consecration ; just as the Memento after the Conse- 
cration was on behalf of the departed. 

(^) The Collect in the Mass on behalf of a priest departed: — **0 God, 
of whose mercies there is no numbering, receive, on behalf of Thy servant 
and priest N., our prayers ; and grant unto him a place of light and joy» 
in the blessed company of Thy Saints. Through Christ our Lord." 

(B) See Note 3 above. 
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is dead, have as the i** Collect in his Mass' : — " O God, 
of Whose mercies there is no numbering, &c." — and after 
the death of us both, the same Collect in the plural num- 
ber ; and in the Canon of the Mass shall make special 
niention, among the dead, of us, or of whichever of us is 
departed. And the 2°*^ Collect shall be one on behalf of 
our aforesaid father, mother, brothers and sisters, and 
benefactors departed, or any such who shall die hereafter, 
— ^that is to say, after their deaths. And the 3*^^ Collect 
shall be for all the faithful departed. 

" And the said Chaplains shall say together daily, no 
day whatever being omitted, Placebo and Dirige,^ and in 
the morning following the Commendation of the Departed; 
unless from any cause they be reasonably excused from 
saying these offices together ; in which case they shall at 
all events separately say and fulfil these services for the 
dead, unless some lawful impediment be the cause of their 
omission. And this they shall do, — on all days when they 
conveniently can, — in the said Church of Edenstawe, or 
in the Churchyard thereof. 

** And each of the aforesaid Chaplains shall at their 
admission swear that they will continually reside on their 
aforesaid Chantries, in such sort as Clerks who are bound 
to continual residence do commonly fulfil the same ; and 
that they will observe faithfully the terms of this ordi- 
nance, both as regards the points already rehearsed, both 
all and each of them, and as regards all and each of the 
points that follow so far as concerns them ; and that they 
will not make any encroachment, nor cause any to be 

if) Apparently, before the death of Henry or his brother Robert, the 
second chaplain was to say the Mass on behalf of a friend, with second 
and third Collects for the departed as here laid down. 

(s) f.f ., Vespers and Mattins of the dead, so named froni the first word 
of each service. The Commendation was a service on behalf of 
the departed, consisting of the 119th and lS9th Psalms, and certain 
prayers. 
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made, on the privileges whether of the Chapter of Lincoln, 
or of the aforesaid Vicar of Edenestawe and his suc- 
cessors, or of the Church itself of Edenestawe, so far as 
concerns it. 

" We also will and ordain that the aforesaid Chap- 
lains shall observe what is decent and comely, both as 
regards their tonsure and their dress, and shall comport 
themselves becomingly, as their condition requires. 

" And, forasmuch as we have in mind to provide for 
future contingencies, we will and ordain that whensoever 
either of these Chantries shall fall vacant during the life- 
time of me, Henry of Edenestawe, the presentation or 
nomination to the same shall belong to me, Henry. And 
after my death the right of presentation or nomination to 
the said Chantries so falling vacant shall belong to me, 
Robert aforesaid, so long as I live ; and after the death of 
me, Robert, to Robert of Calneton, while he lives ; and 
after the death of the said Robert of Calneton, and of 
me, Robert of Edenestawe, it shall devolve on the afore- 
said Prior and Convent and their successors, for ever. 
In such sort that if, after the death of me, Henry of 
Edenstaw, I, Robert of Edenstaw do not, within fifteen 
days after the time when the aforesaid vacancy has been 
notified in the said Church of Edenstaw, present or 
nominate another Chaplain to the Chantry so vacant, the 
right of presentation or nomination shall then pass to 
Robert of Calneton for that turn, if he be still alive. 
And if, within the fifteen days immediately following, the 
said Robert of Calneton do not present or nominate 
to the said Chantry j^ the right of presentation or nomina- 
tion shall then for that turn devolve on the said Prior and 
Convent of Newstead. But if the said Prior and Convent 
do not, within fifteen days of the time when the right of 
presentation has devolved upon them, present or nominate 
to that one of the said Chantries which is vacant, the 

I 
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collation to such vacant Chantry shall then for that turn 
belong to the said Lord Archbishop of York for the time 
being, if the see be occupied, or, during any vacancy of 
the See, to the Chapter of York : but so, that on any 
future vacancy of the Chantries no prejudice whatever 
shall on this account arise, either to me, Robert of Eden- 
staw, or to Robert of Calneton, or to the said Prior and 
Convent and their successors, — each of us in our due 
order, — unless through fresh negligence on that particular 
occasion. 

"And, that the knowledge of the matters here 
premised may be the more secure, we will and ordain that 
both deeds and all other muniments, and all writings 
whatsoever, relating to the said Chantries, be faithfully 
preserved in one or two chests, and sealed with the seals 
of the said Chaplains, or at least of the said Chaplain 
Custos and of one other person deputed by the Chaplains 
themselves for this purpose ; and after the cession or 
decease of one of the Chaplains, when another is newly 
appointed, they shall be produced, and sealed afresh, as 
is above directed : it being understood that the aforesaid 
Custos for the time being, and the other Chaplain, shall 
have free license, at any time when it may seem to them 
expedient, to open the said Chests, and shew the said 
muniments, or any of them, to such persons as it may 
concern ; and, having been shewn, they shall be replaced 
in the Chests, and the Chests themselves sealed, as 
aforesaid. 

** And for still greater security in the future, we will 
and ordain that every year during the lifetime of me, 
Henry, the said Custos shall pay to me, Henry, at the 
Feast of Pentecost annually, out of the eleven marks 
which he shall receive as above provided from the said 
Prior and Convent, thirteen shillings and fourpence ; 
which sum shall by me, Henry, while I live, be expended 
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on vestments, books, and other ornaments for the said 
Altar, and on furniture for the houses, and on other 
things necessary for the said Chantries, and on other pious 
works, according to my discretion. And after the death 
of me, Henry, ten shillings out of the said thirteen 
shillings and fourpence shall, every year, on the anniver- 
sary of my death, if it fall on a Sunday, or if not, on the 
Sunday next before the actual anniversary of my death, 
or if it may not conveniently be on that Sunday, then on 
the Sunday next after the said anniversary be distributed 
in the Churchyard of the Church of Edenestaw, before 
the beginning of High Mass, — in the presence of .the 
Vicar of Edenestaw or his parochial Chaplain, and of 
four good men and true of the town of Edenestaw who 
shall consent to be present, — among the poorer sort, both 
men and women, and boys as well as others, of the towns 
of Edenestaw, Clipston, and Goteby ; ^ in such sort that 
everyone of the same poor folk have at the least one 
farthing, or its equivalent in bread, as shall seem to the 
said Custos best to be done, for the good of my soul. 

" And we, Henry and Robert of Edenestaw, also will 
and ordain that the whole Service for the anniversary of 
the death of me, Henry, viz.. Placebo and Dirige, shall be 
said with note,* in the Chancel of the said Church of 
Edenestaw, if by leave of the Vicar of the same it may 
there be done, on the Saturday before the Sunday on 
on which the aforesaid distribution to the poor takes 
place, at the time of Vespers ; 3 and the Mass on ^ the 
Sunday itself, before the beginning of High Mass. And 
in the celebration of that Mass at the High Altar of the 

(^) I cannot identify this place. It was evidently close to Edwinstowe 
The Torre M.S. gives it as Botley. Can it be Budby? 

(3) i.e,^ chanted throughout, not merely read. 

(8) The anniversary service would come immediately after the 
Vespers of the Saturday. 
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Church of Edenestaw, there shall be offered every year, 
on behalf of the soul of me, Henry, by the aforesaid 
Custos of the Altar of S. Margaret, six pence. And out 
of the residue of the said forty pence,* the said Custos 
shall find two wax candles, to burn as well during the 
time that Placebo and Dirige are being said as during the 
saying of the above Mass at the High Altar. And if the 
Vicar shall refuse to allow the service for the anniversary, 
of me, Henry, to be done in the Chancel as aforesaid, 
then the said Custos shall not pay to the said Vicar any 
part of the said sixpence ; but with the help of such of 
the other Chaplains of the Church of Edenstaw as he 
shall be able to procure, he shall do the whole of the 
service as aforesaid,* with note, at the Altar of S- 
Margaret ; and shall find two wax candles as aforesaid, to 
burn during the whole service, before the said Altar of 
S. Margaret. 

" And we, Henry and Robert of Edenestaw, will and 
ordain that, whether the Service for my anniversary be 
done in the Chancel as aforesaid, or at the said Altar of 
S. Margaret, the whole sum remaining out of the said 
forty pence, beyond what has been spent on the perform- 
ance of the said service, be expended on the refreshment 
of the Custos and the other Chaplains who have 
ministered in the said service, in such sort as shall seem 
best to the said Custos, for the good of my soul. And 
the said Custos shall, according to his ability, do for me, 
Henry, some works of piety. 

"And for the confirmation of all things herein 
premised, we, Henry and Robert of Edenstaw aforesaid, 

(}) viz,, the three shillings and fourpence left after distributing ten 
shillings to the poor out of the mark reserved for the Obit. 

(3) i.e,, Placebo and Dirige on the Saturday evening, and Mass 
of Requiem on the Sunday morning. The transcript has here producitur 
tor praedicitur, by error either of the transcriber or the original deed. 
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haVe to these presents affixed our seals. 

" Given at Lanum,^ the first day of the month of 
November, in the year of our Lord 1342." * 



(^) Laneham. 

(>) The witnesses are: — ^Adam de Everyngham, Lord of Laxton; 
Thomas de Lungevillers, Thomas de Bekeryng, Knights ; Robert de 
Calneton, Robert Stufiyn, Hugh de Normanton, &c. The deed was 
confirmed by the Archbishop of York, November 4th, 1342, '* at our 
Manor of Lanum." 
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